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The First Capitol of Kansas 


Rospert W. RicHMOoND 


N April 16, 1855, Gov. Andrew H. Reeder issued a proclamation 

calling the territorial legislature to meet in the town of Pawnee 
on July 2. Governor Reeder had earlier informed the Pawnee Town 
Association, of which he was a member, of his intention to convene 
the session there, provided that a suitable building would be avail- 
able. 

Pawnee had been laid out in the fall of 1854 on land adjoining the 
Fort Riley military reservation. Col. William R. Montgomery, then 
the commanding officer at the fort, was one of the chief promoters 
of the new town, which was small in size and of little importance 
except for its location on a well-traveled military road. When news 
of the governor’s plans for Pawnee became known, however, immi- 
gration increased and a “boom” was soon underway. A letter 
written from Pawnee, February 19, and printed in the Herald of 
Freedom, Lawrence, March 24, 1855, stated: 

The Pawnee Association have . . . men at work ona warehouse , 
to be built of stone. Two saw-mills are about being put into operation. A 
hotel is in course of erection. . . . It will be a mammoth structure 
built of stone taken out of the hill right above it. 

There is a great demand for laborers here, and good wages will be paid them; 
but none ought to come at this time unless they have the means of accommo- 
dating themselves for some time in the way of bed-clothes, &c. 


This warehouse was to serve as the first territorial capitol. Warren 
Beckwith, who was engaged in the construction, wrote to H. Miles 
Moore on March 9: “I have about thirty men at work on the ware- 
house & we are getting along very well. It will be done in time for 


” 


the first session of the Legislature.” Beckwith also wrote that two 
houses were finished in Pawnee—a boarding house and a hotel— 
and that a Catholic and an Episcopal church would be built during 
the year. 


Rosert W. RicHMOoND, a member of the staff of the State Historical Society, is state 
archivist of Kansas. 
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Beckwith was apparently overconfident concerning the completion 
of the building, judging by the following letter by John String- 
fellow, printed in the Squatter Sovereign, Atchison, July 17, 1855: 

On arriving at Pawnee, I must acknowledge I was disappointed in not finding 
more improvements, especially as Gov. Reeder thought this the most eligible 
place for holding the session of the Legislature. The building designed for 
the Legislative Hall, is a large stone warehouse, which when we arrived on 
Saturday, had neither floor nor roof, but by working all day Sunday and Sunday 
night, the roof and floor was finished, but the doors were not completed while 
we stayed—so we had to legislate with open doors, 

The two-story structure, with approximate dimensions of 40 by 80 
feet was built of native stone. It was rudely furnished although the 
governor said that it was well provided with seats and writing 
tables. The lower floor was used as the house chamber and the 
council or senate occupied the second floor. 

Most of the legislators who came to Pawnee were sympathetic to 
the Proslavery cause. They had been elected on March 30, 1855, 
with the aid of many Missourians who had crossed the border to 
vote. The election had been contested by the Free-State partisans 
but the fraudulent votes helped to overwhelm them. Because of 
this illegal selection of representatives, the legislature became known 
to antislavery Kansans as the “Bogus Legislature” and the laws it 
passed were called the “Bogus Laws.” 

The legislature was described by the Kansas Free State, Lawrence, 
in the following account, printed July 16, 1855: 

This redoubtable body met at Pawnee on Monday the 2nd of July. It is 
composed of a mass of material as heterogeneous as were ever thronged together. 
Its main ingredients are fire-eating residents of Missouri, of whom there are 
three, equally hot headed residents of Kansas, many of them of Northern origin, 
and still hotter renegades from the Free Soi] Party. The members generally 
arrived a day or two previously to convening. The pro-slavery portion ex- 
hibited a determination to be dissatisfied with everything done by the Governor, 
and especially with his convening them at Pawnee, 

On the other hand, Lucian J. Eastin, editor of the Proslavery 
Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, took an opposite view. His 
comment, printed in the July 14 issue of the Herald, said: 

Thus far everything has passed off smoothly and quietly, without any dis- 
turbance or difficulty. Those gentlemen who anticipated a row, have been 
disappointed. They have found the pro-slavery party to be composed of men 
actuated and governed by principle and justice. 

Most of the members came prepared to camp out. They brought 
tents, food, cooking utensils, and an ample supply of whisky. They 


1. The Old Pawnee Capitol (Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, 1928), pp. 3, 4. 
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arrived on horseback and in wagons, and their clothing ranged from 
buckskins to frock coats. Some brought slaves with them to do 
their personal work and practically all of them were armed. 

The session opened on July 2, 1855, with Daniel Woodson, the 
Proslavery territorial secretary, presiding at the organization of both 
houses. John H. Stringfellow of Atchison was elected speaker of 
the house and J. C. Anderson of Fort Scott speaker pro tem. The 
Rev. Thomas Johnson, superintendent of Shawnee Methodist Mis- 
sion, was elected president of the council and R. R. Rees, Leaven- 
worth, president pro tem. 

Members of this first legislature were young men. Only five of the 
39 were over 50 while 11 were under 30. One, Alexander Johnson, 
was a native of Kansas—a real rarity in 1855. He was a son of the 
president of the council, and had been born at Shawnee Methodist 
Mission in 1832. Only two members were listed as being outside 
the Proslavery party. A lawyer named Chapman from Lawrence 
was on the record as a Democrat, while Samuel D. Houston, a resi- 
dent of Pawnee, was a Free-Soiler. It is interesting to note that the 
one Free-State legislator called the capital his home, and that on July 
23 he resigned his position, thus leaving the body with no Free-State 
members. 

On the morning of July 3 the governor's message was read to 
both houses, but it was not well received and his remarks concerning 
slavery were completely ignored by the legislators. On that day 
the Squatter Sovereign, Atchison, a strong Proslavery newspaper, 
had the following comment to make about Governor Reeder: “Nine- 
tenths of the citizens of Kansas would rather see him hanging to a 
tree, than filling the gubernatorial chair.” 

The primary objective of the legislature was to have the seat of 
government moved to the eastern part of the territory. Since most 
of the members were from the border towns with interests in Mis- 
souri they wanted the administrative center located where their 
strength lay. On July 4 the legislature passed a bill providing for 
the temporary establishment of the capital at the Shawnee Methodist 
Mission in present Johnson county. The bill also stated that the 
governor and secretary were to maintain their offices there until a 
permanent capital could be decided by law. The bill was vetoed 
by Reeder on July 6 on the grounds that the legislature was acting 
outside the power conferred upon it by congress. However, both 
houses promptly passed it over his veto and then adjourned to 
meet at Shawnee Mission on July 16. It was also on July 6 that 
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John T. Brady, Tecumseh, was elected public printer and it was 
he who supervised the printing of the “Bogus Laws.” 

Immediately following adjournment the legislators gathered up 
their belongings, saddled their horses, hitched up their teams and 
headed east. Pawnee was no longer the capital of Kansas territory 
and the capitol building was put to various uses. The lower story 
was used as a combination carpenter shop and lodging place. Half 
of the second floor was used as a residence and a bachelors’ club 
occupied the other half. Church services were occasionally held 
in the building too. In September, 1855, an election was held 
there and again Missourians invaded the town and tried to control 
the voting. A poll tax was levied on the spot but the Free-State 
men refused to pay and held their own election on the following 
day. 

The town declined rapidly after its abandonment as the territorial 
capital. The War Department had ordered a new survey made of 
the boundaries of the Fort Riley reservation and when they were 
readjusted the townsite came within them. In September, 1855, 
United States troops arrived with orders to see that the settlement 
was vacated. Many of the residents strenuously objected to being 
moved out of their homes but their objections were to no avail. 
By October 10 only a few families remained. These were forcibly 
evicted by the army and those buildings still standing were razed. 
The capitol was the only one left intact and it was put into service 
as an army storehouse. 

In 1877 the roof was torn off by a windstorm and the interior of 
the building suffered from the weather for many years afterwards. 
Roofless, and with no whole windows or doors, this once important 
structure was almost forgotten until] 1900 when some Kansans be- 
gan working for its preservation. In 1907 Samuel F. Woolard of 
Wichita started a fund raising campaign, the proceeds of which 
were to be used by the Kansas State Historical Society for the restor- 
ation of the walls. The money collected through Woolard’s efforts 
was enough to replace the missing stone in the walls, to repair the 
windows and doors, and to reinforce the walls. 

Nothing more was done until 1927 when the legislature appropri- 
ated $1,000 for strengthening and repairing walls and for cleaning 
up the grounds. The Union Pacific railroad, on whose right of way 
the building partly stands, became interested in the restoration and 
expressed a desire to aid in the work. Under the guidance of the 
Historical Society the Union Pacific spent approximately $20,000 to 
reconstruct the capitol so that it resembled as nearly as possible the 
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original of 1855. Fifty-foot beams, two-inch plank flooring, old- 
fashioned iron nails and wooden pins, and hand forged hardware 
all went into the restoration and the interior was furnished with 
items representative of the territorial period. 

At the time the restoration was arranged for, the Historical Society 
applied to the War Department for a revocable license to enter and 
occupy the land on which the capitol stands and to maintain the 
building. The license was granted and is in effect for an indefinite 
period. 

On August 1, 1928, the restored first Kansas capitol was formally 
presented to the state of Kansas by the Union Pacific railroad, and 
the Kansas State Historical Society, as trustee for the state, now 
operates it as a museum. 








Building the Main Line of the Missouri Pacific 
Through Kansas 


A. Bower SAGESER 


HERE is little doubt that the Missouri Pacific Railway Company 

became one of the giant companies in Kansas in the 12-year 
period ending in 1892. Although it had made a modest entry into 
Kansas several years earlier when it leased the Missouri River 
Company line from Kansas City to Leavenworth, the Missouri 
Pacific’s big expansion program began in 1880 with the purchase 
of the Missouri River road. By July 1, 1882, this line was completed 
to Omaha, Neb. 

Prior to 1879 Jay Gould and his associates had secured control of 
several Western railroads that had fallen into receivership during the 
panic of 1873. For a few years Gould held a directorship in the 
Union Pacific and with his associates owned the Central Branch of 
the Union Pacific, the Kansas Pacific, and the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas. However, the Missouri Pacific was his chief interest. By 
1878 he had sold his interests in the Union Pacific and the Kansas 
Pacific, but retained control of the Central Branch of the Union 
Pacific and the Missouri, Kansas and Texas. Later these two roads 
were leased to the Missouri Pacific as feeder lines. Rival companies 
also sought to lease smaller lines to strengthen their empires. This 
story has been repeated by historians of the state’s railroads.1_ How- 
ever, when the practice of leasing did not produce the desired re- 
sults the officials of the Missouri Pacific decided to build a main line 
across the state. To the knowledge of the writer, the speed with 
which the main line was constructed and the methods used in its 
financing have not been recorded. 

The railroad was planned so that it would split the prosperous 
trade territory of the Santa Fe and the Kansas Pacific. The line 
would be operated from Kansas City to Pueblo, Colo. From Pueblo 
connections would be made with the Denver and Rio Grande 
system, thereby reaching important points in Colorado, Utah, and 
on the Pacific coast. The area of southern Colorado and the Pan- 
handle of Texas could be served through the Denver, Texas and 
Gulf Railway Company.? 


Dr. A. Bower SaGEseEr is professor of history at Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

1. A. T. Andreas and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), 
pp. 251-252; Vincent V. Masterson, The Katy and the Last Frontier (Norman, Okla., 1952), 
pp. 214-218, 222-225. 

2. Seventh Annual Report of the Missouri Pacific Railway Company, 1887, p. 25. By 
1889 connections were also made with the Texas and Fort Worth line. 
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The promoters of the main line could hold out the promise of a 
competing line to the citizens of the state. By 1886 some towns 
were enjoying the services of two railroad companies and some 
three.® 

The construction and financing of the main line followed a fixed 
pattern. Almost without exception, small companies were organ- 
ized as subsidiaries of the Missouri Pacific. These small companies 
brought in local men to conform with the corporation laws of Kansas. 
Usually these companies secured rights of way, sold bonds to local 
residents and acquired whatever local aid and gifts were possible. 
Compared to earlier decades of railroad building in Kansas, the 
amount of local aid was small. Most of the financial support 
came from Jay Gould, his friends and financial associates in the Mis- 
souri Pacific, who received in return the capital stock and bonds 
of the subsidiaries. Later, in some cases, the Missouri Pacific ex- 
changed its stock for subsidiary stock. Once a segment of the main 
line was completed it was turned over to the Missouri Pacific for 
operation.* 

The pressure was for speed in construction. The subsidiary 
companies built with a speed that rivaled that of the Rock Island 
lines.» Speedy construction was possible since the most difficult 
lessons in railroad building had been learned earlier. By 1885 
grading, tracklaying, and bridge building were much easier than 
in the 1860-1870 era. When the Missouri Pacific promoters de- 
manded speedy construction, it could be obtained. 

In 1880 the Missouri Pacific put into operation the line between 
Paola and Ottawa that had been built by the St. Louis, Kansas and 
Arizona Railway Company. At the same time a connection to 
the company’s main line was opened between Paola and Holden, 
Mo., via a previous lease from the Missouri, Kansas and Texas. 
This was the first entry for the main line into Kansas. The con- 
struction of the main line started from the two towns of Ottawa 


3. Fifth Biennial Report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 1885-1886 (Topeka, 
ieet). pt. 2, pp. 128, 129, reports a total of 5,323 miles of track in Kansas by November 1, 


4. Information on the method of financing was furnished by Ray Maxwell, director of 
publicity and advertising for the Missouri Pacific lines in a letter to the author, dated 
January 11, 1954. Leonard W. Thompson, The History of Railway Development in Kansas 
(unpublished Ph. D. thesis, University of Iowa, 1942) shows more of the details of fi- 
nancing. The role of the parent company is also shown in the Ottawa R« publican, January 
21, 1886, and the Greeley County News, Horace, September 29, 1887. In addition see 
Sixth Annual Report of the Missouri Pacific Railway Company, 1886, p. 29. 

5. The speedy development of the Rock Island Line is told in William E. Hayes, _ 
fre to Empire: The History of the Rock Island Lines . . . (New York, 1953), 

120. 
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and Council Grove.* The total mileage of track from Ottawa to 
Pueblo was to be 540 miles. 
The chart, on page 328, shows the plan and development of the 


main line.* 

It was well known that the parent company was backing each 
of its subsidiaries. The editor of the Ottawa Republican, January 
21, 1886, pointed out that the proposed road to Council Grove “is 
backed and will be operated by the Missouri Pacific of which it is 
in fact an extension.” As each subsidiary completed its section of 
the track the Missouri Pacific took over the operation of the rail- 
road. There is considerable evidence that most of the building 
materials for the main line were furnished by the parent company. 

The progress of the main line was followed with enthusiasm by 
the local editors along the route. Under the heading of “Our New 
Boom,” the Kansas Cosmos, Council Grove, reported that the con- 
struction train from the east had arrived on November 24. The 
last rail had been laid and the last spike driven “forty days” before 
the time named by the company for the completion of the work. 
The editor declared that this was a connection which “before the 
smoke of a locomotive could be seen on the eastern horizon had 
paid for the right of way to the farmers . . . more money 
than the bonds voted to aid it. . . .” Council Grove’s prosperity 
would now be increased. The city had the M. K. T. division and 
the “much loved, but coy,” Santa Fe was constructing “two trunk 
lines” of railway in Morris county, and “one of them to Council 
Grove.” § 

The year 1886 was indeed a boom year for railroad building in 
Kansas. The secretary of state reported on December 2, 1886, that 
453 railroad companies had been chartered in the state during the 
year.” 

By the fall of 1886 the citizens of Salina were seeking the loca- 
tion of a railroad division and machine shops. Charles F. Adams, 
president of the Union Pacific Railway Company was sufficiently 
interested in the area that he visited Salina in September to ex- 
amine a proposal for moving the company’s shops there from 


6. Council Grove Republican (Supplement), January 1, 1886; Ottawa Republican, 
January 21, 1886. The entrance of the Missouri Pacific into Ottawa is described in the 
Republican, April 15 and 22, 1880. 

7. Compiled from the annual reports of the board of railway commissioners in Kansas. 
The Sixth Report, 1888, pp. 314, 315, gives dates of operation. See, also, Sixth Annual 
Report of the Missouri Pacific Railway Company, 1886, p. 21; Seventh Annual Report, 
1887, p. 25; and Eighth Annual Report, 1888, pp. 2, 3. 

8. Kansas Cosmos, Council Grove, November 26, 1886. 

9. Salina Herald, December 2, 1886. 
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Brookville.!° By this time the tracks of the Kansas and Colorado 
had been laid 50 miles west from Salina. By October 15, 85 miles 
of track were ready for traffic and a section was turned over to the 
Missouri Pacific. Jay Gould and his son, George, visited Salina 
on October 13. The citizens of the city pressed the Goulds to make 
Salina a division point for the Missouri Pacific. The visit was 
described in the Salina Herald under the heading, “The Gould 
Party: The Great Railroad Builder and Wrecker Visits Salina.” 
The editor indicated that if the city received the Missouri Pacific's 
shops, the citizens would have to put up the money for them." 

During 1887 the construction of the main line was completed 
to Pueblo, Colo. On February 21, 1887, service was opened to the 
east line of Ness county. From this point the Denver, Memphis 
and Atlantic built the road to the Colorado state line. Service 
was opened to the state line on December 15, 1887. Meanwhile 
the Pueblo and State Line had built from the Kansas state line 
to Pueblo and the road was opened on December 2, 1887. The 
citizens of Pueblo raised $5,000 for a banquet held in honor of the 
arrival of the construction train on December 1, 1887. The Greeley 
County News of Horace, described the celebration at Pueblo and 
declared that the completion of the road “gives us direct communi- 
cation from ocean to ocean” and the line of railroad now completed 
“is destined to be one of the most traveled and best lines in the 
state.” !* 

Both the Denver, Memphis and Atlantic and the Pueblo and 
State Line were turned over to the Missouri Pacific for operation. 
On December 24, 1887, the Ness County News reported that after 
January 1, 1888, the Missouri Pacific would put into operation a 
fast passenger train from Denver to St. Louis. In January, 1888, 
the company completed the last link in the main line from Paola 
to Cecil, Mo., a suburb of Kansas City.’* Thus in less than two 
years, the parent company had successfully invaded Kansas to be- 
come a great competitor to the powerful Santa Fe and Kansas 
Pacific lines. 

10. Ibid., September 30, 1886. 

11. Ibid., October 14, 1886. 


12. Greeley County News, December 8, 1887. See, also, issue of November 24. 
13. Eighth Annual Report of the Missouri Pacific Railway Company, 1888, p. 29. 
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Notes on the Writing of General 
Histories of Kansas 


James C. Main 


Part THREE: THE HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETIES: REPOSITORIES OF THE MATERIAL OF 
HistTorRY AND OF SCIENCE 


INTRODUCTION 


ID you ever drop a pebble into a deep well and not be able to 
see or hear it hit the bottom? Holloway’s history, reviewed in 
the preceding paper, fits such a metaphor. From the ranks of the 
leading participants, no one cheered and no one damned. The ad- 
verse criticisms that were offered did not touch essentials in any 
material way. Neither did the faint praise. With little exception, 
the comments were written by relative new-comers or by men who 
had little or nothing to do with the Kansas troubles of the early 
years. Positive or violent reactions to historical writing came only 
with the passing of years and the organization of “Old Settlers” to 
commemorate the past. Along with this came “refreshment” of 
memories already faded. The “refreshment” process often resulted 
in engrafting legends and hindsight upon the atrophied memories. 
As all Free-State men were united in their verdict on the Pro- 
slavery cause, with few exceptions, their differences in interpretation 
were Over credits and honors applied to men and measures. The 
lost cause did not write history. That conclusion is emphasized by 
the examples of Judge Samuel D. Lecompte and James Christian, 
neither of whom wrote in vindication of the Proslavery cause as 
such, but rather in defense of individuals against unjust charges. 
Three attempts, 1855, 1859, and 1867, were made to organize an 
effective state historical society before success was attained in the 
fourth trial, beginning in 1875. Why did these attempts fail, while 
a substantial number of other institutions succeeded: schools, 
churches, the agricultural society, etc.? It was partly a case of first 
things first; partly it was a reflection of the cultural background. 
The making of history took precedence over the collection of ma- 
terials and the writing of history. This statement, however, over 
simplifies the situation. A substantial minority of those engaged in 
the activities of the 1850’s and 1860’s were convinced that they were 


Dr. James C. Matin, associate editor of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, is professor of 
history at the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
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participating in a momentous cause that would characterize a his- 
torical era. Although all generations probably feel that way, more 
or less, many of this early Kansas generation were more than ordi- 
narily captive to such self-deception. To them, the preservation of 
the records of their side of the controversy was thought essential to 
the enlightenment of future generations. A state historical society 
was the chosen instrument for this end. 

A number of obstacles stood in the way of the realization of this 
dream. Some were more or less common to pioneer communities, 
while others were unique to Kansas and to the geographic area from 
which it was carved. Pioneer life was always conspicuously un- 
stable and insecure. Movement was its outstanding characteristic. 
Of the people present in a given community, according to the census 
of 1855, for example, very few would probably be there five years 
later, still fewer in 1865, and 1875. A similar principle would apply 
to the newcomers of 1860 or of 1865, only possibly in less drastic 
proportions. This principle applied both to the total population 
from which a membership of a historical society could be drawn, 
and to the initial groups which instituted the successive societies. 
Also, in proportion to population, Kansas had a surplus of “profes- 
sional” men—lawyers, doctors, ministers, or at least men who an- 
swered to such labels—and “speculators.” A very sizeable propor- 
tion of these “doubled” in “professional competence” as politicians. 
Any legitimate movement undertaken by the people was likely to 
be taken over by these professional people and used or dropped as 
it served their peculiar purposes. As early as January 13, 1855, 
G. W. Brown complained in his Herald of Freedom that Lawrence 
had already nearly a dozen each of lawyers, doctors, and clergy, but 
what was needed were farmers, mechanics, “or any class of persons 
relying upon labor for support. ” And he explained further 
that “The truth is the learned professions are over-supplied every- 
where, and new countries seem a sort of safety valve to which they 
invariably resort, with the hopes of growing up with the country. 
Many do so . . .; but the great masses sink into obscurity and 
are forgotten.” 

By coincidence the early years of Kansas settlement were a period 
of weather as well as political extremes, especially 1854 and 1860, 
although only one year of the first eight, 1859, was generally favor- 
able to most crops. Kansas was visited by excesses of drought and 

1. James C. Malin, ““The Turnover of Farm Population in Kansas,” The Kansas Historical 


a. v. 4 (November, 1935), pp. 339-372; The Grassland of North America: Pro- 
egomena to Its History (Lawrence, the author, 1947), chs. 16-18. 
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moisture, heat and cold. Many of the failures and much suffering 
chargeable to these factors were blamed on the Kansas troubles, 
making Proslavery men, or Missourians, or South Carolinians the 
scapegoats. 

Upon entering Kansas in 1854 the population was meeting an 
environment strange to them. Eastern people were forest dwellers. 
Wood was utilized for most of their needs, whether housing, fenc- 
ing, tools, and equipment of all kinds, with a minimum of metal, or 
fuel. Only Western people from parts of Illinois, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee east of the Mississippi river, and from the states of Iowa, 
and Missouri west of that stream, had made acquaintances in any 
substantial manner with the prairie. Kansas was not only prairie, 
but rainfall followed a decidedly seasonable pattern, and westward 
the amount diminished rapidly to a point critical to the successful 
production of the accustomed crops of the East—corn, oats, etc., and 
many of the fruits and vegetables. Relatively, the prevailing culture 
emphasized to a high degree a subsistence economy. This accus- 
tomed way of life was challenged by the years of extremes in east- 
ern Kansas, and by “normal” years farther west. New crops, tillage 
methods, and machinery were necessary, as well as more economical 
utilization of scarce and expensive wood for buildings, fencing and 
fuel, and a resort to rock and brick for construction, and to coal for 
fuel. In addition to the traditional concern for fertile soil as a 
natural resource, attention was directed sharply to other resources 
of the earth—to coal, salt, and gypsum, and later to oil. The geology 
of the area took on a new significance. Of course, the wider utiliza- 
tion of coal and iron was taking place in the older parts of the 
country, and in Europe, but the relative importance had a sharper 
impact upon the people of the prairie than of the forest. How were 
these supplies to be purchased from the outside and paid for? The 
answer was money crops sent to markets at population centers. 
This requirement emphasized further the necessity of shifting from 
subsistence to commercial agriculture, and imposed upon the people 
of Kansas an understanding of the necessity to find cheap transporta- 
tion. In a grass country, where water was scanty, the answer was 
steam railroads. 

At the time the Nebraska agitation was under way, 1844-1854, for 
the organization of the grassland which was to become Nebraska 
and Kansas territories, the age of steam, coal, and iron was already 
changing American culture in the East. One large factor in this 
transformation was the exhaustion of forests within economical 
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transport distances. In Kansas, that condition faced the settlers 
from the beginning. The search for mineral substitutes had been 
begun in a systematic way by state geological surveys east of the 
Mississippi river. In 1849 Sen. Stephen A. Douglas proposed a grant 
of land in the public land states to aid them in financing surveys. 
Missouri took a particular interest in his bill of 1849, along with 
proposals for a Pacific railroad, and the organization of Nebraska. 
Missouri's geological survey had been organized in 1853 with 
George C. Swallow in charge. One of his first objectives was to 
determine whether coal-bearing geological formations existed in 
western Missouri. He concluded that the northwestern part of 
Missouri and the adjoining parts of Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas 
were of the Upper Carboniferous age—the coal measures. 

Through Frederick Hawn, one of his subordinates in the geologi- 
cal survey of Missouri, who was employed in the Kansas linear land 
surveys, Swallow became involved in Kansas geology. Hawn col- 
lected fossils in Kansas, which he could not identify adequately and 
sent part of them to Frederick Meek and part of them to Swallow. 
Both men, in early 1858, announced their conclusions that these 
fossils were Permian in geological age, the first identification of that 
geological horizon in the United States. Just as coal was associated 
in the public mind with the Upper Carboniferous rocks, so salt and 
gypsum were associated with the Permian rocks. Thus coal, salt, 
and gypsum, as well as other minerals, and limestone, sandstone, and 
clay for building purposes, were resources already recognized in 
territorial Kansas.” 

The critical role of transportation may be illustrated by two clear- 
cut examples. In January, 1862, just as the first year of the Civil 
War was drawing to an end, and on the eve of the legislative session 
at which the Kansas State Agricultural Society was chartered, an 
editorial raised the question: “Does it pay to raise corn?” The an- 
swer was “No,” but the reasons are the important point for present 
purposes. 

The editorial admitted that: “The staple production of Kansas up 
to the present, is corn. ” The following unpleasant facts 
were pointed out however: “Corn in the raw, when the Eastern 
markets are best, will scarcely pay its transportation. Take out 75 
to 80 cents per bushel as such charge and nothing remains to the 

2. James C. Malin, Grassland Historical Studies: Natural Resources Utilization in a 


Background of Science and Technology, v. 1, Geology and Geography (Lawrence, the author, 
1950), pp. 31, 32. 
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producer.” * The disadvantage was only partially remedied by sell- 
ing it as cattle and hogs, or as beef and pork. 

This fact was not a new discovery, but its proximity to the charter- 
ing of the State Agricultural Society has some significance. Charles 
Robinson had discussed the whole subject in 1859 in a more elab- 
orate and pertinent form, as well as for the particular purpose of ex- 
plaining his Kansas career.* At the time his letter was written, the 
Free-State party was breaking up and the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties were being organized, as in the states. Robinson’s 
reaction to this new situation was to announce a decision not to 
participate in any political convention, not even the Wyandotte con- 
stitutional convention: 

In the first place I am not a politician, never was, and, so long as I have my 
reason, never mean to be. It is true I voted for Harrison for President [1840], 
because I thought the Whigs honest and the Democrats corrupt. Since that 
time I could see but little difference between them, and have voted for 
no Presidential candidate, but have occasionally joined in popular move- 
ments. 

With the defeat of the English bill in 1858, he insisted that the 
slavery question was settled, and it was time for the politicians to 
enter the field, and for all others to retire, and 
From that time I have avoided all political gatherings and turned my attention 
more particularly to the development of the material interests of the territory. 
Kansas . . ., has, probably, less commercial advantages than any State in 
the Union. Her lands, so rich and beautiful, must lie unimproved and com- 
paratively valueless without the means of getting their products to market. 

Robinson pointed out that in ordinary seasons corn sold at Mis- 
souri river towns at 25 cents per bushel, but at Lawrence it was 
worth nothing because the freight from Lawrence to the river was 
30 cents per bushel; “Should things remain as they are, and no rail- 
roads be built, the land in the Missouri river counties will increase 
in value, while the lands of the interior cannot rise above the price 
of grazing lands, or from one to five dollars an acre. So with the 
towns. . . . the interior towns will lose even their present trade.” 

Realizing this situation, Robinson related that he had attended the 
last three sessions of congress, 1856-1857, 1857-1858, and 1858-1859, 
in order to use the influence which his prominence in early Kansas 
affairs had bestowed upon him, to promote land grants for a system 
of railroads for Kansas. He insisted further that at the last session 
“a grant would probably have been made had not the political 
demagogues interfered. That system would have given five, if not 


8. Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, January 9, 1862. Hovey E. Lowman, editor. 
4. -Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, May 7, 1859. 
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six roads to Lawrence, and would have increased the value of every 
lot in town ten fold, every farm in the county four fold, and every 
acre of land east of Fort Riley, on an average, two fold.” 

Robinson placed the blame for defeat of railroads upon M. F. 
Conway, elected to congress under the Leavenworth constitution, 
who resorted to “libel, slander, and lying,” unequalled in the annals 
of Tammany Hall politics. 

Should the land sales come off as advertised, there will be but little, if any, 
land in Eastern Kansas for road purposes, and we can, in [the] future, lie 
supinely on our backs, hugging the delusion that certain men are great bene- 
factors of Kansas, and especially Lawrence. 

In the perspective of the traditional histories of the period, the 
most remarkable aspect of Robinson’s blame for the defeat of the 
railroad system was that he placed it, not upon the Proslavery men, 
the Democrats, or the Buchanan administration, but upon the Kan- 
sas antislavery radicals—the same men who were trying to seize 
control of the Republican party which was to be launched at Osa- 
watomie a few days later. Repeatedly during the spring of 1859 
Robinson warned that the political party of the future that he would 
work with depended upon circumstances, and positions on issues. 

But these differences over a particular group of measures must 
not divert attention from the fundamental principles which under- 
lay Robinson’s argument about the significance of railroads. Those 
principles were the important historical fact, regardless of how the 
railroads were built or who received the credit. The analysis of the 
geographical setting of Kansas history in relation to the communica- 
tions, as presented in this letter, was fundamental. When Robinson 
himself had arrived at this understanding of the relationship of rail- 
roads and land-mass in the grassland environment of the continental 
interior is not clear. Certainly not when the site of Lawrence was 
selected in 1854. Possibly the important thing is that he had arrived 
at all. So many, both then and since, never did grasp this basic 
concept. 

About the same time, Lucian J. Eastin, editor since 1854 of the 
Weekly Kansas Herald of Leavenworth was expounding his views 
of what was of “immediate and urgent importance” in Kansas. He 
was a Democrat and had been rated a Proslavery man. Although 
the writers of Kansas history have either ignored or denounced 
Eastin for opinion’s sake, he was among the ablest journalists on 
the Kansas scene. His editorial entitled “Conservatism” was pub- 
lished February 26, 1859. He decried the radicalism that was dis- 
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turbing the country, and then proceeded to differentiate the con- 
servative from the radical: 

No man can be a conservative, unless he has the spirit of submission to 
authority fully developed in his nature. He must premise that his judgment 
is not infallible, and that his reasoning faculties are as apt to be warped by his 
feelings as those of other men. He must know how to make the proper dis- 
tinction between firmness and obstinacy, and when superior authority has 
stamped the ideas of his opponents with the impress and sanction of the law, 
he must subject his private opinion to public statutes. This may be done with- 
out abating his original convictions, and if it is not done, cheerfully and 
promptly, the refractory individual becomes, in our estimation a radical. 

Again he must form his opinion from deliberate and dispassionate investi- 
gation, and not permit the thought to be offspring of the wish. . . . Tol- 
eration is also absolutely requisite in the composition of a conservative. 

Still other qualifications specified that: “He must be an inde- 
pendent thinker. . . . He must demand proof. . . . He 
must be frank and candid. . . . And above all other essentials, 
he must be kind-hearted and amiable.” As related to the political 
scene: “He must be a national man. . . . To be truly conserv- 
ative a man must be just, sincere and patriotic. “f 

Of course, as a newspaper editor, writing for his subscribers in 
Leavenworth and the territory of Kansas in 1859, Eastin was not in- 
dulging himself in abstract social philosophy in a vacuum. He ap- 
plied his principles of conservatism to American politics—to Kansas 
and to the general government. He was preparing his reader with 
criteria by which to deal with first things first: 

Time has arrived when the great sectional issue is settled upon a firm basis, 
and we must direct our attention to topics of more immediate and urgent im- 
portance. 

What were these topics, as of February, 1859, that should come 
first? — 


Kansas must be developed: her rich alluvial [soil] . . .: hermines . . .: 
her cities . . ., and the whole body politic welded with the iron ribs of 
public improvement. . . . And when the undertaking is vigorously com- 


menced, and citizens of all shades of politics work side by side for the common 
good, the paltry abstractions which separate man from man will sink into in- 
significance by comparison with the importance of the great work in which they 
are now engaged. Passion will cool down—reason regain her sway, and men 
will laugh over the olden time when neighbors essayed to cut each other's 
throats upon matters in which they themselves were so little interested. 

Even those Kansans who might agree with Eastin up to this point, 
might balk at his conclusion that “the great mission . . . of the 
Democratic party [was]—to harmonize—to pacify and conserva- 
tize.” But again difference over political party preferences as to the 
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instruments to be used must not divert attention from the evalua- 
tion of what things come first. 

A change in editorship of the Leavenworth Herald, late in the 
same year, did not modify the view held in Leavenworth about “Our 
own Interest.” This title appeared over four separate editorials in 
the issue of December 17, 1859, while the excitement about John 
Brown at Harpers Ferry was at its height. The front page editorial 
insisted that: “The true course is plain. We want a direct Railroad 
communication with the East, and we must have it soon. ‘4 
The three articles on the editorial page proper developed the same 
theme as applied to the country to the west, even to the Pacific 
coast. 

Although each city was looking at the problem from the stand- 
point of rivalry with competitors, the principles involved were basic 
to the new age of steam railroads. River traffic in the interior had 
been oriented upon New Orleans, but rail traffic was being oriented 
eastward by way of the Great Lakes and the Ohio river to the At- 
lantic coast cities. The full impact of that revolution was receiving 
a belated recognition. The railroad was the key to the future, not 
only of cities but of the agricultural development of the interior. 
The railroad and the telegraph became the channels by which the 
interior was bound to the East in all aspects of communication, in- 
tellectual, artistic, or material. 

The Kansas troubles of the 1850’s and the Civil War, in their re- 
lation to slavery and to the Negro, were not the single issue in Kan- 
sas, in spite of the fact that the Free-State party and the Proslavery 
party were organized supposedly upon that single issue of freedom 
or slavery. Even these phenomena, had they been as dominant as 
tradition has represented them, had to be subordinated to the mak- 
ing of a living. Kansas could not indefinitely be supported by “aid” 
and “relief? and new capital brought in by immigrants and the 
general government. Sooner or later Kansas must assume respon- 
sibility for paying its own way. How long did Kansas operate on 
a deficit economy? Certainly until the later 1870's! And how much 
longer? The answer is important to the writing of Kansas history. 

On the basis of first things first, it would seem to be laboring the 
obvious if the foregoing discussion had no more bearing on the sub- 
ject of this paper than to conclude that a historical society was not 
among the first things. The goal in the writing of history is to re- 
construct so far as possible historical reality, and the function of a 
historical society is to serve as a repository for the materials from 
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which history may be written. The obstacles to be mastered by the 
pioneers in the settlement of Kansas were but an index to the range 
of the historical reality, to the variety of materials that should be col- 
lected for the use of the historian and to the scope of that history 
when it is to be written adequately. 

In view of the fact that such a comprehensive view of the in- 
terests of Kansas was so clearly recognized at the time, why was the 
history of Kansas written upon the narrow basis so evident in all the 
printed histories? Why this wide split between historical reality 
and written history? 


THE HistoriCAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF KANSAS 


The bare narrative of the origins of the Historical and Philosophi- 
cal Society of Kansas, initiated in 1855, attributed the leadership to 
William Walker, of the Wyandotte Nation. He was a one-eighth 
Wyandotte Indian, and principal man in the Nation, resident in 
what is now Wyandotte county. He had received some education 
at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. On August 1, 1855, in the council 
of the “Bogus” legislature, Lucian J. Eastin, editor of the Leaven- 
worth Kansas Weekly Herald, “asked leave to present a memorial 
from William Walker and others, praying for an act to incorporate 
a Historical and Philosophical Society in Kansas Territory, in which 
memorial were mentioned some of the beneficial results to be ex- 
pected from such a Society, and the expediency of incorporating it 
at the earliest possible period.” A bill accompanied the memorial, 
which Eastin presented. He then moved a suspension of the rules 
to permit an immediate second reading and reference to the commit- 
tee on education. The council Journal recorded no further action, 
but the bill, as passed by that body, was messaged to the house the 
same evening. Action in the house was not taken upon it until 
August 22 and 24, when it was passed.® 

In the statute the organization was named the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Kansas Territory, located at the seat of 
government of the territory. The nine incorporators were William 
Walker, D. A. N. Grover, David Lykins, John Donaldson, James 
Kuykendall, Thomas Johnson, William A. M. Vaughan, Lucian J. 
Eastin, A. J. Isaacs, and their associates. The conception held by 
these incorporators of the function of such a society was stated thus: 

the object of said society shall be the collection and preservation of 

5. Journal of the Council of the Territory of Kansas . . ., a 


the House of Representatives of the Territory of Kansas 


p. 95; Journal of 
291, 
308, 309. 


5. 
855, pp. 149, 29 
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a library, mineralogical and geological specimens, historical matter relating to 
the history of this territory, Indian curiosities and antiquities, and other matters 
connected with and calculated to illustrate and perpetuate the history and set- 
tlement of our territory.® 

Two other items dealing with history came before the council. 
On July 5, D. A. N. Grover, of Kickapoo City, gave notice of a bill 
he proposed to introduce to incorporate at Kickapoo City the “His- 
torical Society of Kansas Territory.” Apparently, however, he 
dropped the matter, and instead, on July 21, in anticipation of 
Eastin’s bill, moved that the president of the council be authorized 
to appoint a committee of three members to memorialize congress 
for a donation of one section of land to the Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of -Kansas Territory. The council agreed and the 
committee was composed of Grover, David Lykins, and H. J. 
Strickler.” 

A word more is in order about the name of this society and the 
meaning of that name in relation to the scope of the program pro- 
posed. In the 18th century the words philosophy, philosopher, and 
philosophical were still used generally in the comprehensive sense 
which carried over from the medieval and early modern usage. 
Philosophy was: “The love, study, or pursuit of wisdom, or of 
knowledge of things and their causes, whether theoretical or prac- 
tical.” The “three philosophies” of the Medieval university were 
natural, moral, and metaphysical. The modern academic degree, 
Doctor of Philosophy, preserves this meaning. The “natural philoso- 
phy” included within this context meant science, both theoretical 
and applied. Benjamin Franklin was among those instrumental in 
founding “The American Philosophical Society held at Philadelphia 
for promoting useful knowledge,” often designated as America’s 
most distinguished scientific organization. This so-called Proslavery 
legislature in the Kansas of 1855 was using the word “philosophical” 
in this historic sense as including science, but the name of the so- 
ciety was more comprehensive than if it had been written “The 
Historical and Scientific Society of Kansas Territory.” 

The incorporators of this venture were men of representative 
quality for any segment of American society of the 1850’s. Their 
charter did not become-effective, but the reasons for the default lay 
not so much with the individuals involved as with the times. Fur- 


6. The Statutes of the Territory of Kansas; Passed at the First Session of the Lapilatios 
Assembly One Thousand Eight Hundred and Fifty-five + » + Ch 56, pp. 831, 832 


7. Journal of the Council, 1855, pp. 23, 193. 


8. The Oxford English Dictionary a Corrected Re-issue . . . on Histori- 
cal Principles (Oxford, 1933), v. 7, pp. “779-782. 
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thermore, they had undertaken their enterprise before the structure 
of the history they proposed to commemorate had taken shape. 
Other abortive attempts must be recorded before success was at- 
tained. 


Tue Kansas SCIENTIFIC AND HisTORICAL SOCIETY 


In consequence of the election of October, 1857, political control 
of the territory of Kansas fell into the hands of the Free-State party, 
and that party not only governed, but wrote its history. After the 
defeat of the Lecompton constitution in August, 1858, T. Dwight 
Thacher expounded “The Need of a Historical Society in Kansas.” 
Educated for the ministry at Union College, Schenectady, Thacher 
in the spring of 1857, at the age of 25, became editor of the Law- 
rence Republican. Among Free-State men, he was a radical, young 
newcomer, and that fact was reflected clearly in his editorial on 
history and a historical society. In distinguishing the two, he as- 
signed to history an aggressively functional role. Qucting Lord 
Bolingbroke, he asserted: 

‘History is philosophy teaching by example.’ It takes of the various de- 
velopments of the human race, its laws, languages, customs and religions,— 
and from them draws many a lesson of interest and profit to place before the 
student of after times. Races have their histories, and States have theirs. 

It is not always necessary that a people should have existed for a long time 
in an organized society, to enable them to have a history. . . . Indeed, the 
great eras of history, those which stand as landmarks upon the boundless field 
of time, are generally the record of only a few years. 

As were so many of his generation, Thacher was convinced that 
he was an actor in one of those great eras and that Kansas history 
was an important part of it. He feared that posterity would con- 
sider the facts of the struggle between freedom and slavery too in- 
credible in their enormity to believe that they “ever did or could 
have occurred. . . . Even the careful historian, fifty years hence, 
will be apt to look back and strike the difference between the actual 
truth, on the one hand, and the suppressed, mutilated, prejudiced 
and perverted accounts, on the other, which it has been the interest 
of our enemies continually to send forth to the world.” 

Thacher was insistent that the facts of Kansas history should be 
established: 

All the important events . . . are now capable of verification by living 
eyewitnesses, actors, and participators, and by original documents. . . . If 
something is not done, many . . . will be irrecoverably lost. . . . 

The basis of all right history is facts. It is the province of a Historical 

ciety to discover, collect, and preserve these facts. 
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Thus to Thacher, history and a historical society were social in- 
struments to be used for molding society: 

The history of Kansas is yet to be written. The oppression and tyranny 
exercised on our people is to be treasured up for the scorn of coming ages. The 
patience, forbearance under wrong, wisdom, and eternal fidelity of those who 
have won the great battle, shall be commemorated forever, for the encourage- 
ment and warning of those who shall live after us. The graves of our martyrs 
shall be kept green in the affections of our children, and the truthful pen of 
History shall erect an enduring monument to their fame. 

Here was the doctrinnaire young radical, consumed by the fire of 
his own intolerant conviction that no one could be right but himself 
and his partisans. How different, by contrast, from the views of 
Eastin and of Charles Robinson quoted earlier, which were written 
in February and May respectively of the year immediately follow- 
ing Thacher’s August 19, 1858, editorial. 

Free-State men made their move for a historical society in Janu- 
ary, 1859, applying to the territorial legislature in session at Law- 
rence. The charter bill was introduced into the house of repre- 
sentatives, January 22, by Charles H. Branscomb and reported back 
from committee and passed on January 28. In the council it was re- 
ferred to the committee on education, January 28, and reported back 
the following day with a recommendation that it pass, but the com- 
mittee was “not wholly satisfied that the incorporation of a society 
intended for the general benefit of the entire Territory should all be 
residents of the city of Lawrence. ” The incorporators did 
not take the broad hint, however, and the bill passed without amend- 
ment February 4, and became law February 7, 1859, by the ap- 
proval of the governor.® 

The bill was conceived in the same particularistic spirit as Grover’s 
proposed bill of 1855, which specified Kickapoo City as the seat of 
the society, regardless of the location of the capital or of the interest 
of the territory as a whole. Not only were the incorporators Law- 
rence men, but the seat of the society was Lawrence. In 1855 
Grover had yielded his ambition for Kickapoo, but the Lawrence 
group of 1859 were stiff-necked, and the legislature yielded to the 
Lawrence monopoly. At the same time the New England element 
in Kansas secured the incorporation of “The New England Society 
of Kansas,” mostly also'a Lawrence monopoly.’ The student who 
would understand Kansas history must give heed to these signs in- 


1859, 


9. Journal the House of Representatives of the Territory Sa 
pp. 138, 186, Sst Journal of the Council . . ., 1859, pp. 4, 181, 224, 237. 


10. Private Laws of the Territory of Kansas . . ., 1859, ch. 54. Approved Feb- 
ruary 7, 1859. 
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dicating the direction being given so deliberately to the shaping of 
major Kansas legends. 

The act “to Incorporate the Scientific and Historical Society of 
Kansas,” approved February 7, 1859, named 12 incorporators: Ed- 
ward Clark (1854), Charles H. Branscomb (1854), R. G. Elliott 
(1854), William Hutchinson (1855), Charles Robinson (1854), 
W. I. R. Blackman (1855), Samuel C. Harrington (1854), B. W. 
Woodward (1855), Melancthon S. Beach (?), James Blood (1854), 
J. S. Emery (1854), E. S. Lowman (?), and associates." 

A call was issued promptly for a meeting, February 12, to organize 
under the charter.’* For the temporary organization, J. S. Emery 
occupied the chair, with William Hutchinson as secretary, only 
seven of the 12 incorporators being present. The other five present 
were Elliott, Harrington, Branscomb, Blackman, and Woodward. 
After accepting the charter, the seven incorporators present voted 
into the organization 11 associates, most of whom were not Law- 
rence residents. A committee of five was then appointed by the 
chair: Elliott, Branscomb, F. N. Blake, J. P. Root, and J. C. Douglas, 
the last three being out-of-town associates, to frame a constitution 
and bylaws. The meeting then adjourned to 7 P. M. 

At the evening session, Emery was absent, five more associates 
were elected, the constitution was drafted, and a temporary treas- 
urer appointed to receive the fee. Seventy-two associates were then 
elected. Incorporators and clergymen were excused from payment 
of fees. An election of officers was held. For president, Lawrence 
D. Bailey of Emporia, was chosen on the second ballot. The five 
vice-presidents were J. C. Douglas of Leavenworth, J. B. Wheeler 
of Palermo, F. N. Blake of Junction City, J. P. Root of Wyandotte, 
and E. Nute of Lawrence. The remaining officers, the working staff, 
were all Lawrence incorporators: B. W. Woodward, treasurer; 
William Hutchinson, corresponding secretary; Edward Clark, re- 
cording secretary; and S. C. Harrington, librarian. The executive 
committee of five included W. R. Griffith, Fort Scott; O. C. Brown, 
Osawatomie; J. L. McDowell, Leavenworth; and two Lawrence 
men, Josiah Miller and W. I. R. Blackman. The housing problem 
was solved as follows, on motion of Hutchinson: 

Resolved, That the Literary and Scientific Club of Lawrence shall be al- 
lowed the right of free access to the library, cabinet, and collection of antiq- 


ll. Ibid., ch. 41. A manuscript draft of the bill in William Hutchinson’s handwriting 
is in the William Hutchinson “Pa .” Kansas State Historical Society. The dates in the 
parenthesis indicate when each of these men came to Kansas. 7 

12. Lawrence Republican, February 10, 24, 1859. The Leavenworth Weckly Times, 
February 19, 1859, gave an abbreviated report of the meeting, based upon the Republican 
report. 
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uities, &c, of this Society; and as a consideration for the same, the said Club 
shall provide a room for the safe keeping of said library and other property, 
without charge to the Society. 

The final business transacted was the appointment of 12 standing 
committees of three members each: geology, botany, zoology, 
meteorology, mineralogy, fine arts, local history, aboriginal history, 
ecclesiastical history, biographical history, history of events, and 
finance. 

By actual count, there were 12 incorporators and 88 elected as- 
sociates, and one man appears on the committee list, the Rev. John 
G. Pratt, of the Baptist Mission, Quindaro, who was not on the list 
of associates elected, making a grand total nominal membership of 
101 men—no women. Of these, 24 were known to be clergymen, 
17 physicians, and an unknown number of “lawyers.” The amount 
of the initiation fee was not publicized, but during the first year only 
$42 was collected. Bearing in mind that 12 incorporators and 24 
clergymen did not pay fees, the financial burden of the society 
would fall upon the very small paid-up membership—if one dollar 
per year—42; if three dollars—14 members. There is no evidence 
that more than a few of the associates elected were present. Prob- 
ably the election was really in the nature of an invitation which 
would not be effective unless responded to by the fee. If the roll 
of completed memberships were known, a number of aspects of this 
organization would be easier to interpret. 

Of the nine newspapers available for 1859, only two really re- 
ported the organization meeting, and one other noticed the fact that 
it was held. The Leavenworth Times gave pointed attention to the 
operating staff of officers: “All of whom will keep their offices in 
Lawrence.” 

Again, one of the significant aspects of this organization was in- 
dicated by the name Scientific and Historical Society, and the stand- 
ing committee structure carried out that broad coverage, on paper 
at least. Although the organization of 1855 had used the word 
Philosophical, and this one of 1859 the word Scientific, probably 
there was in this usage as little real difference in meaning between 
Proslavery and Free-State men as in most other aspects of their 
cultural outlook. Both looked upon science and history as fully 
compatable and complementary in rounding out their orientation 
of knowledge about the Kansas geographical environment. 

The annual meeting of the Scientific and Historical Society was 
held in Lawrence, January 19, 20, 1860. Again, virtually the only 
source of information about the meeting is the Lawrence Republican 
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which published in full the proceedings of the meeting and the re- 
port of the executive committee.” 

The annual meeting opened on the morning of January 19, 1860, 
at its rooms, with President Bailey, of Emporia, in the chair. After 
the reading and approval of the minutes of the organization meeting, 
the first motion was one presented by William Hutchinson, cor- 
responding secretary, that a committee of three be appointed on 
amendments to the constitution. This was carried, and the chair 
appointed Hutchinson, Woodward, and Lyman Allen, all of Law- 
rence. This question of amendment appeared to have been the 
bone of contention throughout the two-day session, but the minutes 
did not reveal the issues at stake. After the treasurer reported on 
finances, $42 receipts from fees, and $49.10 expenditures, an ad- 
journment was had to 2 P. M. 

At the afternoon session the librarian, Dr. S. C. Harrington, re- 
ported on the receipt of 244 books, listing the donors; pamphlets; 
maps and lithographs, nine; and one photograph of John Brown, 
who had been executed in Virginia some six weeks earlier. Prob- 
ably the most important part of the library report was that relating 
to newspapers, the society having solicited editors to contribute their 
papers regularly for preservation and binding. Fourteen papers 
were listed: 

Southern Kansas Herald, Osawatomie 
*Fort Scott Democrat, Fort Scott 
*Elwood Free Press, Elwood 

Linn County Herald, Mound City 
*Emporia News, Emporia 
*Kansas State Record, Topeka 
*Topeka Tribune, Topeka 

Olathe Herald, Olathe 
*Lawrence Republican, Lawrence 

Kansas Statesman, Junction City 
*Leavenworth Herald, Leavenworth 

Daily State Register, Leavenworth 
*Atchison Union, Atchison 
*Western Argus, Wyandotte. 


The reports of the standing committees were the subject of 
facetious remarks by the secretary which have for their background 


138. Lawrence R > January 12 (the call by the executive committee), 26 (pro- 
ceedings), February eport of the executive committee); Freedom’s Champion, Atchison, 
February 11, be 9 (the Proseediogs) ; Weekly Leavenworth Herald, February 4, 1866 
(summary only of the proceedings ). 

14. The Kansas State Historical Sos now owns files for 1859-1860, some incomplete, 
of nine of the papers on this list, marked with the asterisk, as well as ‘several not repre- 
sented here. Cf. “Kansas Territorial Newspapers Available at the ao State Historical 
a in A List of Kansas Newspapers and Periodicals Received by the Kansas State 
Historical Society, July, 1942. 
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the intense political excitement of the winter of 1859-1860, high- 
lighted for Kansans by the Harpers Ferry raid, and the trial and 
execution of John Brown, along with the forebodings about the 
presidential campaign of 1860 already taking shape: 

Reports of standing committees were called for, but as there was no com- 
mittee on the state of the Union, and as the chairmen of all the committees sup- 
posed themselves better acquainted with political science than with any of the 
obscure sciences, no reports were forthcoming. 

The committee on amendments to the constitution reported, and 
its suggestions were adopted. The amendments obviously did not 
go far enough to suit Lyman Allen, one of the committee members, 
because he then moved a committee of three on revision of the con- 
stitution to report at the next meeting, but his motion was lost. 

Next came another item of controversial business upon which the 
minutes reported as follows: 

B. W. Woodward, Esq., offered the following resolution: That all editors 
who shall contribute the files of their papers to this Society for two years shall 
be constituted members of this Society. Discussed and laid on the table. 

New members were then elected, but again the secretary was un- 
informing as to either names or numbers. Adjournment followed, 
until 7 P. M., when the evening session would convene at the Meth- 
odist church for the formal addresses. L. D. Bailey delivered his 
address as retiring president, “upon the objects and success of the 
Society,” and Justice S. A. Kingman gave the annual address, “upon 
the physical causes and development of civilization.” The meeting 
then adjourned to convene the following morning, 9 A.M., at 
Miller’s Hall. 

On Friday morning the controversial issues of Thursday’s sessions 
were fought again. Josiah Miller proposed a change in the method 
of electing members—he moved a bylaw that members propose new 
members by letter from the applicant. Mayor James Blood pro- 
posed a substitute that a committee of five be authorized to receive 
applications from new members. Carried. The Rev. Charles Reyn- 
olds’ motion to elect members by ballot was then carried. 

Lyman Allen entered the lists again in the interest of reorganiza- 
tion of the society, proposing a committee of five on a new con- 
stitution and bylaws. Woodward, who had been a member of the 
committee of the previous day, moved to strike out the word “con- 
stitution” from the motion. Debate followed and Reynolds moved 
that the question be made a special order at 3 P. M., and that the 
society proceed to the election of officers. Carried. 
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The president elected for 1860 was Thomas Ewing, Jr., of Leaven- 
worth. The five vice-presidents were S. A. Kingman of Hiawatha, 
F. N. Blake of Junction City, Augustus Wattles of Moneka, J. P. 
Root of Wyandotte, and Lyman Allen of Lawrence. The secretaries, 
treasurer, and librarian were re-elected. Two members of the exec- 
utive committee were retained, McDowell and Miller. These, to- 
gether with Bailey, the retiring president, James Blood of Lawrence, 
and D. W. Houston of Emporia, completed the panel. 

At the evening session, the newly-elected president, Thomas 
Ewing, Jr., took the chair. The constitution question was reviewed, 
Woodward withdrew his amendment, and then Allen’s motion was 
adopted. Hutchinson moved that the executive committee be in- 
structed to prepare a code of bylaws for immediate use, to be 
ratified at the next quarterly meeting. Carried. This was the first 
mention of quarterly meetings. Possibly they had been provided 
for by the amendments that had been adopted. At any rate, before 
the session adjourned, the quarterly meetings were delegated au- 
thority to transact all business except election of officers. The 
structure of the organization was further changed by adding two 
new standing committees, making a total of 14: agriculture and 
horticulture, and commerce. 

Another election of members was held, and then the fireworks 
began. Augustus Wattles took the floor, and this time, for a change, 
the secretary summarized the substance of the debate in some de- 
tail. The subject was the momentous woman question—the secre- 
tary referred to them as “ladies.” Wattles, and in fact the whole 
Wattles tribe, who had settled at Moneka in Linn county in 1857, 
after two years in Douglas county, were radicals adhering to most 
of the fashionable “isms” of the day. They were not only advocates, 
but reportedly, practitioners of women’s rights, including the wear- 
ing of bloomers. Wattles proposed the names of several “ladies” 
as members. But permit the secretary to tell the story in his own 
way: 

Rev. C. Reynolds [minister of the Lawrence Protestant Episcopal church] 
hoped that a vote upon those names would not be passed; that the admission 
of ladies to such societies was a new thing, and feared it might prove injurious 
to the Society. Mr. A. Wattles considered this a matter of brains against 
prejudice. Mr. William Hutchinson said those ladies had applied for ad- 
mission, and for one he would vote for them. Mr. E. Clark said that it was 
universally acknowledged that woman was more eminent in the social and 
domestic departments of life than man, and he had yet to find the man who 


would be unwilling to place a lovely woman at his fireside. It was the life 
dream of every man. Great men universally refer to a mother or a wife as 
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the foundation of their greatness. We were willing they should form the minds 
of our children—acknowledged their equality, physically, morally, socially and 
in every other respect. Why not admit them intellectually to full fellowship 
with us? Mr. Kingman said that in this litigation, this contest of brains against 
prejudice, he was in favor of brains, and that prejudice must eventually go 
down. Mr. Reynolds said that he nevertheless wished to consider this matter, 
and moved the names be referred to the Committee on Applications. 

The president here decided that all elections that evening were 
out of order. 

To clear the air G. W. Hutchinson moved, and it was carried, that 
all names proposed for membership be referred to the committee on 
elections. The president, Ewing of Leavenworth, appointed an all- 
Lawrence committee: James Blood, S. C. Smith, R. G. Elliott, Rev. 
C. Reynolds, and Rev. William Bishop. Thus whatever the commit- 
tee decided on the woman question it was a Lawrence family quar- 
rel. 

One important, if not prophetic decision on membership, how- 
ever, was recorded. During the first afternoon session, Woodward 
had proposed that a two-year contribution of papers by a newspaper 
publisher constitute him a member. That had been tabled. Now 
an unnamed member proposed the following, which was adopted: 

Moved and carried, that all éditors who shall contribute the files of their 
papers to this society shall be constituted members hereof, and that their initia- 
tion fees be remitted in consideration of such contribution. 

The unpleasant question of membership and dues would not 
down, and the all but final action of the meeting was a resolution 
instructing the corresponding secretary to notify delinquent mem- 
bers of their status. After announcing the membership of the 14 
standing committees, the meeting adjourned at 11 P. M. 

The report of the executive committee of the Scientific and His- 
torical Society was published separately.5 It emphasized that the 
subject of first importance in launching a new organization was a 
sound beginning, and argued that this task was more difficult than 
keeping it in motion afterward. In their first year, they boasted of 
unexpected success, but the next item of business did not exactly 
bear out that optimism. They regretted the large list of members 
who had not paid dues; but they went further in indicating the 
source of revenue that they considered essential to success—state 
aid: : 

No society of this character can secure full benefits provided for in this act of 
incorporation, while dependent solely upon private aid, or the receipts for 


15. Lawrence Republican, February 2, 1860. 
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initiation. Other States have usually made appropriations of money in annual 
installments, for the benefit of similar societies, by which they are enabled to 
erect fire proof buildings. 


Also such funds would provide salaries. Only by such aid could the 
society's “true development” be achieved. 

This report of the executive committee admitted frankly that the 
library department was the most prosperous aspect of the society. 
Except for one newspaper inadvertently overlooked, every publisher 
in the territory had been solicited to contribute his paper regularly, 
but “only about half of them have complied with the request.” 
Other measures taken toward building the library were summar- 
ized. As Woodward was visiting Philadelphia, he was authorized 
to solicit learned societies for books, as well as to arrange for the 
seal of the society “showing the Goddess of Liberty standing on a 
mounted cannon, with a book in one hand and leaning upon an 
anchor with the other.” The Smithsonian Institution of Washington 
had contributed, and Parrott, the territorial delegate to congress, 
had secured over 100 public documents. The Wisconsin and Penn- 
sylvania historical societies had sent volumes, and others had in- 
dicated willingness to co-operate. Library policy required some- 
thing more, however, than what had been acquired thus far: 

A mere miscellaneous library is not so essential to the success of a Kansas 
Historical Society as a judicious collection of all works and material facts re- 
lating to Kansas—her laws, legislation, aboriginal and modern history, geog- 
raphy, statistics of vegetable and mineral productions, growth, progress, in- 
ternal improvements and literary institutions. In these departments, but little, 
comparatively, has been done. . . . 

They looked forward to statehood as holding greater promise, 
probably the hope of state support. And then as so often with Kan- 
sas pioneers in contemplating the future of Kansas, they elaborated 
upon the significance of its geographical setting and the peculiar 
problems attending the establishment of habitations in this central 
plain of the continent: 

Our central location upon the arena of a great continent, with a pleasing 
diversity of mountain, plain and river scenery, peopled with an Anglo Saxon 
race of the purest blood and highest culture, who appreciate the transcendent 
advantages that here surround the physical man, are all characteristics of which 
we may well be proud. . . . It is well remembered, in looking back over 
the school day period, when the books taught us that this central plain we now 
occupy, was a portion of the great American desert. . . . But we are now 
dotting all over that page, heretofore blank, with the daily marks of free labor 
and the monuments of industrial, intelligent toil, opening its mineral beds, and 


erecting towns and cities where natives have heretofore held supreme dominion. 
The abundant supply of historic facts so readily furnished, especially in re- 
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gard to the rapid innovations of science and art, will contribute perpetual 
stimulus to our Society to glean from the passing events matter that would 
otherwise be lost to the future historian. It becomes especially gratifying, 
therefore, to know that steps have been taken at so early a period in our civil 
history, to preserve the incidents of the most interesting period in our country’s 
history since the Revolution. 

This was indeed an excellent conception of history and philosophy 
of history, as of the mid-19th century, with which to inspire a 
library policy. Possibly, in retrospect, more can be seen in their 
vision than they were aware of. There was no incongruity, within 
this comprehensive view, in combining the scientific (or as the men 
of 1855 worded it, the philosophical) and history in one society. 
Whether or not they were clearly conscious of what they had done 
is not evident, but they had come to think of all this as the material 
of historical reality within the realm of history, and referred to their 
organization in their report simply as a Kansas historical society, 
and the library they hoped to build as one for the use of “the future 
historian.” How different, and how sharp the contrast of views rep- 
resented in this report, when set down beside the editorial of T. 
Dwight Thacher as of 1858! No clue has been found as to who 
wrote the report, or was primarily responsible for its philosophy 
and substance, except that it appeared over the joint signatures of 
the five members of the executive committee that had functioned 
during 1859. 

However remarkable the activities of this Scientific and Historical 
Society may appear in the perspective of nearly a century, the press 
of 1860 gave it slight publicity; in fact few newspapers mentioned 
it at all. The Freedom’s Champion, February 11, 1860, printed the 
proceedings, with a tribute to Kingman: “Kansas has no abler or 
more eloquent man . . .,” and commended the suggestion that 
his address was to be published.1* Thacher’s Republican, printed 
the proceedings and the report of the executive committee and com- 
mented on “The Historical Society and the Women,” January 26, 
1860. As a professional radical, Thacher, of course, took the side 
of the women: 

We think it was most appropriately termed [by Wattles] a question of 
“brains vs. prejudice.” When we reflect that one of the best of the histories of 
Kansas is the work of a Kansas woman, Mrs. Gov. Robinson, and that the 
women of Kansas have sustained as noble a part as the men, in the deeds that 


go to make up that history, we must confess to our wonder that any man should 
wish to exclude them. 


16. No publication of the text of Kingman’s address has been located. The theme was 
the ess “of civilization and distribution of wealth as controlled by climate, soil, and 
scenery.”—Lawrence Republican, January 26, 1860. 
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The question of quarterly meetings of the society was of concern 
to the president, Thomas Ewing, Jr. As he had seen nothing in the 
paper about the first quarterly meeting, he wrote to Secretary 
Hutchinson, April 14, reporting that on account of court duties he 
might not be able to attend. He had the promise of a contribution 
from Frederich Hawn on the geology of Kansas, and promises from 
others. Also, he proposed two contributions of his own—“not essays.” 
But he asked for information, and the historians still ask. Quarterly 
meetings there may have been, but no record of them has been 
found. 

When the time came for.the annual meeting in January, 1861, 
many things were competing for attention: secession of the Southern 
states, attempts to find a compromise that would restore harmony, 
the admission of Kansas as a state in the Union, the inauguration 
of Lincoln, the meeting of the last territorial legislature and the 
convening of the first Kansas state legislature, the organization of 
state government, the election of two United States senators, and 
drought relief following the disaster of 1860. Hutchinson prepared 
a notice dated January 9, 1861, published in the Republican the fol- 
lowing day, announcing a postponement of the annual meeting 
until February 3. Again, January 24, the Republican carried a no- 
tice of another postponement to February 7. Further adjournments 
on account of the fact that admission cut short the territorial legis- 
lature and focused attention on the coming state legislature finally 
resulted in the date, Friday, March 22, preceding the meeting of the 
latter March 26, being fixed upon.1* 

An elaborate program had been prepared for the annual meeting: 
addresses by Col. William Gilpin of Independence, Mo., S. O. 
Thacher of Lawrence, and the address of the retiring president, 
Thomas Ewing, Jr. The repeated postponements changed the 
plans. The meeting was convened at Miller Hall on the morning of 
March 22, to transact business. No report of the proceedings was 
published, nor any information about the new corps of officers 
elected. The evening program consisted only of the address by 
S. O. Thacher on “The Duty of Government.” The press report on 
this effort was brief—that the duty of government was to preserve 
freedom and prepare citizens for broader liberty; the perfect gov- 
ernment was that which ruled least and under which the citizens 
were least conscious of being ruled. The only commentary in the 
press about the meeting was that: “The attendance was not large, 


17. Lawrence Republican, February 14, March 21, 1861; Kansas State Journal, Law- 
rence, March 21, 1861. 
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no doubt owing to the general absorption of the people in the politi- 
cal excitement of the times,” but the audience that heard Judge 
Thacher was of “much more than average quality,” and “needless 
to say that the address was eloquent.’® President Ewing’s absence 
was not explained, but a reading of the Leavenworth papers, The 
Daily Times, pro-Ewing, and the Daily Conservative, pro-Parrott, 
revealed a particularly bitter fight between those two Leavenworth 
men for the senatorship. Among the issues was old settler against 
newcomer. Parrott had arrived in 1855, and Ewing in 1857. D. W. 
Wilder was leading the Parrott forces while J. Kemp Bartlett was 
supporting Ewing. Referring to Bartlett, Wilder wrote in the Con- 
servative, February 27, 1861: “. . . we don't see how the poor 
silly animal that wears the collar inscribed I’m Tom Ewing's dog,’ 
is to get any relief, immediate or remote.” The week end on which 
the Scientific and Historical Society met must have seen Lawrence 
virtually deserted by politicians. 

After the capital of Kansas had been removed from Lecompton, 
that town had been referred to derisively as “the Lonely Widow on 
the Kaw.” Lawrence had been virtually the capital beginning with 
Free-State control of the legislature in January, 1858. Now that 
Kansas was a state, the capital was the village of Topeka and for 
some time Lawrence joined Lecompton as the second “Lonely 
Widow on the Kaw.” Just how small Topeka was, actually and 
relatively, is emphasized by the census of 1860: Leavenworth, 7,429; 
Atchison, 2,616; Lawrence, 1,645; Topeka, 759. The Conservative, 
March 24, had been correct in referring to Topeka as “the political 
Mecca of Kansas,” toward which the politicians from every part of 
Kansas turned their faces. How long, if at all, the Scientific and 
Historical Society survived, rooted as exclusively as it was in Law- 
rence, cannot be determined. - It just was not on the cards for such 
a Lawrence institution to receive state support. No subsequent ref- 
erence to its activities has been found in the press or in private 
papers. 

W. I. R. BLackMAN Papers 

The account of the Scientific and Historical Society just presented 
is the first to bring together so much of the documented record. 
Formerly, the most détailed story of the organization was that of 
W. W. Admire, of 1889, based largely upon information furnished 
by Kingman and Hutchinson.!® According to Admire as derived 


18. Ibid., March 28, 1861; Lawrence Kansas State Journal, March 28, 1861. 


19. W. W. Admire, “The Kansas State Historical Society and Its Founders,” Magazine 
of Western History, New York, v. 9 (February, 1800), pp. 407-420. 
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supposedly from Kingman, the society was founded February 1, 
1860, Kingman being present quite by accident. He was going to 
Lecompton, but losing his way near nightfall, stopped at Lawrence 
for the night. Hutchinson, learning of Kingman’s presence, asked 
him to address a meeting being held that evening to organize a 
historical society. Admire attributed to Kingman the statement: 
“I am quite certain that Mr. Hutchinson constituted all there was of 
the society. . . . Inever heard of any other meeting.” 

A letter of December, 1888, from Hutchinson supposedly supplied 
other aspects of Admire’s story. When Hutchinson moved from 
Lawrence to Washington in 1861 he deposited his historical papers 
relating to the society with its library, as well as books and papers. 
Admire used a copy of the report of 1860 by the executive commit- 
tee, supplied to him by Hutchinson, which he mistook for a report 
of 1861. Admire reported also that the library (the books, news- 
papers, manuscripts, etc.) of the society were destroyed on August 
21, 1863, by the Quantrill raid. 

The printed record of the historical society is conclusive evidence 
that Admire’s version was in error. The date of February 1, 1860, 
for the organization meeting is impossible because the legislature 
of 1859 passed a charter act, and the organization meeting under it 
was held pursuant to a published call. Kingman addressed the meet- 
ing of 1860, but that also was pursuant to an invitation and a pub- 
lished announcement. If there was a kernel of truth in the Admire 
version, the date must have been early January, 1859. That a meet- 
ing was held preliminary to the introduction of the charter bill in 
the legislature by Branscomb January 22 is possible. Such an ex- 
planation of the Admire version, however, would rob it of its pictur- 
esque quality. 

The story of the burning of the library of the society in the Quan- 
trill affair requires further discussion. W. I. R. Blackman wrote 
F. G. Adams, May 23, 1878, that his personal historical collection, 
begun in 1856, had been burned at the time of the Quantrill raid. 
James F. Legate had testified during the Lecompte-Anthony libel 
hearings of 1874-1875 that the records of the United States court 
were burned at the same time. In that he was proved mistaken.” 
Possibly some error entered also into one or both of the other in- 
stances, if perchance they were not one and the same thing. The 
Kansas State Historical Society acquired two installments of the 
Blackman “Collections” containing material dated prior to the Quan- 


James C. Malin, “Judge Lecompte and the ‘Sack of Lawrence’,” The K His- 
tori Querrey BO bp. Soe SOO. a 
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trill raid: a newspaper collection in 1898, and a manuscript collec- 
tion in 1929, a part of which had been the property of the Scientific 
and Historical Society. 

The first correspondence between F. G. Adams, secretary of the 
Kansas State Historical Society, and Blackman began in 1878.*1_ Be- 
sides the statement that his collection had been burned August 21, 
1863, Blackman wrote Adams on May 28 that at Blackman’s request 
Edward Hoogland had sent him a list of the Free-State prisoners 
held at Lecompton November 12, 1856. This was shortly prior to 
Hoogland’s death in 1862. Thus they would have been in Black- 
man’s possession on August 21, 1863. After several earlier attempts, 
in 1898 Adams purchased the newspaper collections from the Black- 
man family. Among others, the files secured were the Lawrence 
Republican, 1857-1862, and the Lawrence Kansas State Journal, 
1861-August 13, 1863.22 Both of these newspaper files represented 
the period prior to August 21, 1863, and were not destroyed in the 
Quantrill raid. 

After several more attempts by Adams, and G. W. Martin, all of 
which came to nothing, in 1929, M. W. Blackman voluntarily de- 
posited a collection of manuscripts with the Kansas State Historical 
Society in the name of his father, who, he remarked, was “a great 
man to hoard all sorts of things of this character.” ** All of these 
manuscripts originated prior to August 21, 1868, and were not de- 
stroyed in the Quantrill raid. How is the survival of these news- 
papers and mansucripts to be accounted for, regardless of whether 
in the possession of the historical society or Blackman personally on 
August 21, 1863? In the case of the newspapers, the probability is 
that they were Blackman’s personal file, not that of the historical 
society, because each issue had his name as though marked by the 
publisher for delivery to him as subscriber. The case of the manu- 
scripts is different. 

One group of the manuscripts included the proceedings of the 
Leavenworth Constitutional Convention of 1858, in the handwriting 
of M. F. Conway, a secretary to the convention. The documents 
had come to Blackman, supposedly through a family connection. 


21. W. I. R. Blackman to F. G. Adams, ay 28, 1878, Kansas State Historical Socie 
ey Correspondence,” v;, 8, La 188, 1203 G. Adams to Blackman, May 25, 1878. 
K. S. H. S., “Letterpress Book, 144. 
22. F. G. Adams to Mrs. T. A. yy n R.] Blackman, April 30, 1898, K.S.H. S., 
he tag Book,” v. 52, p. 112; K. S. H.S., “Accession Record E,”” May 5, 1898, p. 126. 
“Correspondence” of Kansas State Historical Society, Blackman to the secretary 
of P ay K. S. H. S., June 18, July 8, 1929. 
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His mother, Thomas Anna Amoss, was the stepdaughter of M. F. 
Conway’s brother, Jefferson B. Conway.** 

Another group of papers related to judicial proceedings before 
Edward Hoogland, United States commissioner for Kansas territory, 
arising out of the John Brown massacre excitement on Pottawatomie 
creek in 1856. Hoogland had deposited these with the historical 
society at Lawrence, his letter of presentation reading as follows: 

Tecumseh, Kansas, January 28th 1861. 

To the President and Members of the Kansas Scientific and Historical So- 
ciety. Gentlemen: As a member of the Committee on “Events” it would 
afford me pleasure to furnish for your Archives a labored composition on some 
topic if I supposed, under present circumstances, the reading of the same would 
be edifying to you or ultimately of interest to the Historian. But as I suppose 
the evening will be occupied advantageously by others, I ask permission to dis- 
charge the duties of my appointment by contributing some original papers re- 
lating to the Public and General History of the Territory, which may sometime 
be considered interesting if not valuable. 

This paragraph was followed by an inventory of the papers in 
five groups, and at the end appeared Hoogland’s signature. 

An endorsement was added, apparently in the hand of W. I. R. 
Blackman: “Papers of interest read before the Scientific and His- 
torical Society of Lawrence, Kansas, and afterward presented to 
W. I. R. Blackman by Edward Hoogland.” The wording makes 
unmistakable that Blackman’s was not a contemporary endorsement, 
but an afterthought. 

The element of contradiction in these two inscriptions suggests 
that there was a question about title of ownership. There was no 
release of ownership by officers of the society in which Hoogland’s 
letter had explicitly vested title. Had the society broken up in part, 
or wholly, and the property been dispersed to individuals who had 
an interest in parts of it? Or had the library been placed in trust to 
Blackman pending a possible future revival, or a successor society? 
This latter alternative had been the device used by the Kansas State 
Agricultural Society of 1857: “The library was placed by the Secre- 
tary in the hands of Hon. E. D. Ladd, of Lawrence, and subse- 
quently was placed in the Kansas State Library by Hon. Lawrence 
D. Bailey.” *° If such had been the case with the library of the his- 
torical society, Blackman did not record the arrangement in the 


24. M. W. Blackman to G. W. Martin, secretary of the K.S.H.S., July 8, 1908. 
—ibid. Biographical sketch of W. I. R. Blackman in Portrait and Biographical Record 
of Leavenworth, Douglas and Franklin Counties (Chicago, Chapman Publishing Company, 
1899), pp. 790-792. 

25. A. T. Andreas-W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), p. 258. 
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above endorsement, nor in his letter to F. G. Adams in 1878 when 
referring to these papers. If he was one of the officers of the society 
elected in the final unreported meeting of March 22, 1861, and thus 
responsible in an official capacity for the property of the society he 
did not record that either. As of 1861, when Hoogland was on the 
committee on history of events, and presented the papers to the 
society, Blackman was a member of two committees, botany and 
meteorology. 

W. I. R. Blackman was born in Ohio in 1824, and educated in the 
Troy, Ohio, schools. He enlisted for the Mexican War and upon his 
return entered the furniture business with his father. In 1855 he 
settled in Lawrence and opened his own furniture business which 
he operated until the Quantrill raid, when most of his stock was 
burned. In 1862 he bought railroad land four and one half miles 
north of Lawrence. In August, 1863, he was visiting in Ohio, thus 
escaping the Quantrill raid. In 1864, at the age of 40, he married. 
At some time after 1868, apparently, he established his home on 
the farm, where he died March 2, 1883.76 According to his letter 
of May 23, 1878, to F. G. Adams, he began his personal collection 
of historical documents in 1856.27 The biographical sketch reported 
that most, not all, of his furniture stock was burned. Possibly his 
historical collections were partly saved, and part of the historical 
society’s library which came into his personal possession. Whatever 
the explanation of their survivals, the newspaper files and manu- 
scripts as described in the two acquisitions from the Blackman 
family are now in the possession of the Kansas State Historical 
Society, in spite of Quantrill and without any physical evidence of 
fire damage. 


THe LESVENWORTH MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
1859-1873 


While Lawrence was undertaking to carry on the Scientific and 
Historical Society, nominally on a territory-wide basis, but in reality 
on little more than a city basis, in conjunction with its “Literary and 
Scientific Club,” Leavenworth established its Mercantile Library 
Association. 

Of course, Leavenworth did not pretend to be establishing a his- 
torical library, but the differences between the Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society idea and the Mercantile Library Association idea 


26. Biographical sketch (1899), op. cit. The date is given erroneously 1882. The 


a % 
Lawrence Daily Kansas Herald, March 12, 1883; Daily Journal, March 4, 1883. The 
Western Home Journal and the Gazette did not record it. Except for the Herald, no obituary 
was printed by the Lawrence newspapers. 


27. Kansas State Historical Society, “Incoming Correspondence,” v. 8, p. 188. 
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were not as real as the names and recent traditional assumptions 
about such things might suggest. Without any deliberate intention 
of doing so, the Leavenworth institution might serve the cause of 
Kansas history better than a weak historical society. It is the effec- 
tiveness of an institution, not the name it bears that is inportant. 
To deal adequately with the history of historical writing about Kan- 
sas, with the history of the facilities that could serve the historian, 
and with the history of the Kansas State Historical Society would 
mean virtually to write a history of intellectual activity in Kansas. 
This series of essays makes no pretense of such completeness, but 
nevertheless it does constitute a substantial introduction to such an 
enterprise. In a territory and state where even so-called history was 
at most only current events not yet more than a decade old, that 
fact should be apparent in any case. The reasons include other 
things as well, because these men were close enough to all aspects 
of the problem of living in Kansas for many of them to think of 
history as dealing with the past as a whole. And furthermore, spe- 
cialization of skills, and its counterpart, fragmentation of culture, 
had not yet become an issue. 

In territorial Kansas, even before statehood, as soon as intellect 
as distinguished from emotionalism had an opportunity to operate, 
Leavenworth, the largest concentration of population, with the 
greatest volume of business of all kinds, and the greatest newspaper 
circulation, took the leadership and held it well through the first 
quarter century. Kansas City, in Missouri, was its only rival. With 
the population record before the reader, it should be easier to under- 
stand the basis for such a conclusion. 


Crrres oF KANSAS 


1860 1865 1870 1875 1880 
Leavenworth ... 7,429 17,873 15,1386 16,546 
Atchison ....... 2,616 7,054 10,927 15,105 
Lawrence ...... 1,645 8,320 7,268 8,510 
_ ee 759 1,310 5,790 7,272 15,452 


In territorial Kansas, each legislature, Proslavery and Free-State, 
incorporated its quota of institutions of learning, and, except for the 
first Free-State legislature, that of 1858, its quota of societies de- 
signed to promote other intellectual, literary, professional, and social 
interests. The legislature of 1858 chartered nothing in the latter 
category.** The Leavenworth Lyceum of 1857 was a joint-stock 


28. The record of the several legislatures for institutions of learning (universities, col- 
leges, seminaries, etc.) was 1855, four; 1857, nine; 1858, eleven; 1859, eight; 1860, nine. 
Most of these were paper institutions associated with townsite speculations. Three became 
realities: Baker University at Baldwin, still in operation under one continuous management, 
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enterprise, designed to raise funds for a city library. Among the in- 
corporators was Tiffin Sinks, M. D., who was active in later Leaven- 
worth literary and scientific interests. The lyceum venture failed 
for want of support, but October 14, 1858, the agitation was taken 
up by Champion Vaughan, editor of the Times. He argued that 
with the approach of winter the time had come to provide a library 
as a place where young men could spend their evenings—something 
besides “haunting saloons.” Vaughan wanted a mercantile library 
association: 

The young men’s mercantile library association has become a National In- 
stitution. There is scarcely a town of any magnitude in the country that has 
not its branch organization. . . . 

We do not want any country Lyceums or school-boy debating clubs which 
go off like squibbs and end in smoke, but we do want a regular mercantile 
library association, patterned after those in the East. 

Vaughan invited letters to the editor. He got at least one re- 
sponse: “It is one of the great and urgent necessities . . . of 
Leavenworth,"—young men, away from home and religious ties, 
needed facilities that would rescue them from temptation.” 

Before proceeding further with the Leavenworth Mercantile Li- 
brary Association agitation, the general background of the M. L. A. 
movement should be explained briefly in order that the several Kan- 
sas library charters bearing that name may be placed in perspec- 
tive. For convenience, libraries serving the public may be classed 
in four general groups, recognizing that individual examples may 
not fit exactly into any category and may embody some of the char- 
acteristics of two or more kinds. The subscription library followed 
in the main the precedents found in Benjamin Franklin’s plan in 
Philadelphia in 1731, and served only subscribers. This type of 
library was on the decline by 1820, when two other types came upon 
the scene, the mechanics’ or workmen’s and the mercantile libraries. 

The mechanics’-apprentices’ libraries reflected a humanitarian out- 
look in which employers sought to benefit their workers by provid- 
ing libraries, reading rooms and lectures. Not only would the work- 
ers improve themselves in an educational sense, but the libraries 


Blue Mont, Manhattan, and Highland, both of which underwent successful transformations. 
The record for the second category was: 1855, two (lyceums at Tecumseh and Wyandotte); 
1857, one (lyceum at Leavenworth); 1858, none; 1859, five; 1860, ten. Of the five 
societies chartered in 1859, three involved libraries: ‘the Wyandotte Mercantile, the Leaven- 
worth Literary Association, and the Scientific and Historical Society, Lawrence. Of the 
ten societies of 1860, Lawrence had a “Law Institute” (bar association), and a music 
association, Atchison a Turnverein, Paola a mercantile library. At Leavenworth the legis- 
lature incorporated the Law Library Association, the Mercantile Library Association, the 
City Museum, and the Turnverein. The same legislature chartered two other organizations 
whose locations were not designated, both of which involved the establishment of libraries. 
Of the charters granted in 1860, nine involved libraries. 


29. Leavenworth Daily Times, October 28, December 11, 1858. 
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would offer competition to the saloons and other places that bid for 
their leisure hours. The movement grew out of the workingmen’s 
lecture idea of Glasgow, Scotland, in 1760. The first important 
American examples of libraries on this principle were established in 
1820 and later, in Boston, Philadelphia, New York, and elsewhere. 

The mercantile library association movement reflected the in- 
terests of young clerks and merchants on-the-make, to provide facili- 
ties for self-improvement in their commercial careers. In the United 
States this type of library paralleled closely in time the mechanics’- 
apprentices’ type, but in its pure form was self-financed and con- 
trolled, not depending upon the patronage of philanthropy. Both 
movements lasted well past the middle of the 19th century when the 
public library, supported from public funds and open to the public, 
began to emerge.*° 

The Leavenworth M. L. A. reflected a little of the last three types 
of library movements, but mostly it was of the mercantile character, 
and in any event it was an adventure in adult education. 

Vaughan did not get a mercantile library the winter of 1858-1859, 
but Leavenworth men did secure a charter for the Leavenworth 
Literary Association.*t Its objects were to diffuse “useful knowl- 
edge among its members,” and to “found a library and reading room, 
collect a cabinet of minerals and natural curiosities and specimens 
in the various departments of sciences, institute a system of literary 
and scientific lectures, and such other appliances of education, not 
inconsistent with the general design of said association.” The point 
should be noted carefully that this statement of objects specified in 
the charter, except for the omission of the word history, was very 
similar to that of the Scientific and Historical society, with offices at 
Lawrence, chartered by the same legislature. Among the incor- 
porators of the Leavenworth Literary Association were Henry J. 
Adams, brother of F. G. Adams, and J. L. McDowell. 

With the approach of another winter, Champion Vaughan re- 
turned to the lists battling for a library at Leavenworth. His Weekly 
Times editorial, October 29, 1859, urged again that the citizens, “the 
young men especially,” act. He tried to shame the native born 
Americans in Leavenworth into action: 


Our German friends, true to those instincts for which their nationality ever 
has been distinguished, have taken the initiative in the right direction. Besides 


80. This account is — articularly er Ss. H. “Mechanics and Mercantile 
Libraries,” Library icago, v. 10 i940) PP. 192-219. For the history 
of several individu libraries, New York, Airiphie St. lout, etc., consult the, index, 
Library Literature. 

81. Private Laws of the Territory of Kansas . . ., 1859, ch. 40. Approved Feb- 


ruary 7, 1859. 
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the Turnverien and Sangerbund, [which included literary activities and lectures] 
., they have also organized an exclusively Literary Association, under the 
name of “The Harmonie Library Association.” 
Vaughan reminded his readers that the earlier library plan had come 
to nothing: “Will not our young men move in the matter?” Lectures 
could be provided from local talent as had been suggested a year 
earlier: “The public library, the debating club and the lyceum desk 
are, today, among the most potent educational forces of the nation.” 

Possibly Vaughan’s editorial and the action of friends were re- 
sponsible for stimulating the old venture into life. At any rate the 
incorporators of the Leavenworth Literary Association met on 
Christmas Eve to organize under their charter.** This was the last 
that was heard, however, of this organization. The sequences are 
confused, but soon the library movement emerged under a new 
name. 

Out of a series of preliminary meetings, on January 6, 1860, a 
Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association was born by the adop- 
tion of a constitution and bylaws and the election of officers: Samuel 
A. Drake, president; George W. Gardiner, and John A. Halderman, 
vice-presidents; Champion Vaughan, corresponding secretary; Lewis 
L. Weld, recording secretary; D. R. Anthony, treasurer; William C. 
McDowell, Thomas Ewing, Jr., Samuel A. Stinson, A. Carter Wilder, 
Edward C. Jacobs, directors. A committee on preliminary business 
was appointed (Vaughan, Sinks, and Weld) to report plans to the 
directors. The initiation fee was one dollar, and annual dues three 
dollars.** The lectures arranged, with an admission of 25 cents, 
were not well attended, and the series was abandoned. Before this 
outcome was painfully evident, however, the legislature had granted 
a charter to this ambitious group of young men under the title: 
Leavenworth Mercantile Library Association. The incorporators 
were A. Carter Wilder, John A. Halderman, Champion Vaughan, 
William C. McDowell, Lewis L. Weld, E. C. Jacobs, Samuel A. 
Drake, Thomas Ewing, Jr., Samuel A. Stinson, David H. Bailey, and 
George W. Gardiner. The objects stated were “the improvement of 
its members, establishing a permanent library, and such other mat- 
ters and things as may be for the benefit of said corporation,” and 
the property of the association being “for the purpose of mental 
culture, shall be free from all taxation whatever.” 4 


82. Daily Times, December 24, 1859. 
83. Ibid., January 4, 9, 10, 1860. Association activity in perfecting plans was reported 
er, January 11, 19, 26; February 6, 8, 18, 14, 17, 18, 1860. 


84. Private Laws of the Territory of Kansas . . ., 1860, ch. 182. Approved Feb- 
ruary 18, 1860. 
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In 1861 a new recruit for the M. L. A. movement arrived on the 
Leavenworth scene. A publishing house under the title of D. W. 
Wilder and Company, composed of six stockholders among whom 
were D. R. Anthony and D. W. Wilder established The Daily Con- 
servative, edited by Wilder. The first number appeared January 28, 
1861, and the issue of February 5, relayed the question asked by a 
young man who had paid his three dollars membership dues to the 
Mercantile Library Association—where is it? In view of the fact 
that Anthony was the treasurer of the library association as well as 
a business associate of Editor Wilder, the question would seem to 
have been purely rhetorical. On December 10, however, the ques- 
tion was repeated, and this time followed up with vigor. He called 
out a group of leading men by name: 

If such men as Gen. Delahay, Thos. Carney, Capt. Drake, Robert J. Brown, 
Henry Deckelman, Judge McDowell, James McCahon, and S. A. Stinson, will 
interest themselves in such a movement, it can speedily become a source of 
profit and pride to our city. 

Also, Wilder had another gimmick that he thought would stimu- 
late interest: “We are the more urgent about the matter because our 
friend Artemus Ward wants to come to Leavenworth and because 
we have ourselves prepared one of the most racy, juicy and gay 
lekters ever listened to by American freemen. It can’t be delivered 
before nobody. There must be an Association.” Wilder used his 
friend Charles F. Brown, alias Artemus Ward, one of the most noted 
of American humorists, for all he was worth: “Unless our people are 
absurdly foolish they will form a Mercantile Library Association and 
have Artemus Ward here to lecture.” * 

According to previous announcement, the Leavenworth Mer- 
cantile Library Association was organized December 12, 1861. C. A. 
Logan, M. D., was temporary chairman of the meeting, and D. W. 
Wilder stated the object of the gathering. The officers elected were 
Thomas Carney, president; Samuel A. Drake, vice-president; Lucian 
Scott, treasurer and librarian; David J. Brewer, secretary; and 
among the board of directors was Dr. C. A. Logan.** This was in- 
deed a distinguished panel of men. Carney operated a large whole- 
sale house, and was soon to be elected the second governor of Kan- 
sas. Drake was one of the leading members of the association until 
its demise in 1873. Lucian Scott was the head of the Leavenworth 
Coal Company. Brewer was later to become justice of the United 


85. Leavenworth Daily Conservative, December 12, 1861. Three separate paragraphs 
appeared in behalf of the organization meeting held that evening. 


36. Ibid., December 13, 1861. 
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States Supreme Court. Dr. Logan, and his teammate Dr. Tiffin 
Sinks, were to be the mainsprings in the Kansas Medical Association. 

This action was in the nature of a reorganization under the origi- 
nal charter of February, 1860, but as the constitution and bylaws of 
that date had been burned new ones were adopted December 14, 
1861. Membership was open to “any person” upon approval of the 
board of directors and receipt of the fee of four dollars per year, 
payable quarterly. Life memberships were available for $50. Gen- 
eral management of the association lay with the board of directors: 
“No card playing, drinking, smoking, profane swearing, boisterous 
conduct, or loud talking, shall be allowed in the rooms of the As- 
sociation.” Rooms were to be obtained, newspapers and periodicals 
ordered, books bought, and a librarian employed. The first life 
memberships were subscribed by Carney and Scott, and within the 
first week there were 10 others.** In this manner sufficient money 
was raised, together with what Anthony turned over from the 
treasury of the previous organization ** to order and pay for the fol- 
lowing dailies: New York Herald, Tribune, Times, and World; 
Washington Star and National Intelligencer; Philadelphia Press, 
Chicago Tribune, Cincinnati Commercial, Milwaukee Sentinel, Bos- 
ton Post, St. Louis Democrat and Republican; Weeklies: Harper's, 
London Times, Vanity Fair, Home Journal, Scientific American, Al- 
bany Evening Journal, London Illustrated News; Reviews: Atlantic, 
Knickerbocker, London Quarterly, Westminster, North British 
Blackwoods, Harper's, and the Dublin University Magazine.*® The 
rooms of the library were furnished and opened for use January 4, 
1862. Books were solicited from members. Carney contributed a 
set of the Encyclopedia Britannica (21 volumes). Leavenworth 
claimed a larger list of newspapers and periodicals than the 
Rochester, N. Y., library.*° 

The next step was to plan a series of lectures. The first year of 
the American Civil War was closing and the Lane Southern expedi- 
tion was highly advertised for 1862. Lane was expected in Leaven- 
worth. If any man could draw a crowd willing to pay admission 
fees, it was Lane and he did his best on January 27. Wilder was 
enthusiastic. His heroes at this time were Lane, Anthony, Jenni- 
son, and Montgomery. The next on Wilder’s list of lecture candi- 


87. Ibid., December 17, 22, 24, 25, 1861. 

88. Alonzo Callahan, qn of the Leavenworth Mercantile Library, Together ty a 
a History of the Association, Constitution . By-Laws, etc., etc. (Leavenworth, 1869), p. 5. 

89. Daily Conesveatine, December 22, 1861. 

40. Ibid., January 4, 5, 11, 17, 1862. 

41. Ibid., January 22, 28, 29, 1862. 
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dates was Artemus Ward, and for five months he tantalized the 
Leavenworth public with the imminence of his visit, announcing 
May 4 that Ward was expected that day.*? Apparently Ward never 
came. 

During the spring of 1862, regardless of the war and of the ab- 
sence of Artemus Ward, the M. L. A. seemed to thrive. On Feb- 
ruary 9, the Conservative announced that hereafter the library 
would be open from 2 to 5 every Sunday afternoon, as well as week 
days. 

On March 8 a summary of the holdings of the library was pub- 
lished, which was said to have 800 volumes, as well as the reference 
works and the newspapers, and periodicals already indicated. A 
membership of about 150 was claimed and a reading room capacity 
of 100. The library hours were 8:30-12 A. M., 2-5:30 P. M., and 
6:30-10 evenings, and the Sunday hours previously announced. At 
this time an innovation was recorded casually which was anything 
but casual. Memberships for women were listed at $2.00, payable 
annually or semiannually. No record is available specifying how 
this change in the bylaws came about. It should be remembered 
that at Lawrence the Scientific and Historical Society had limited 
membership to men, and then, under the new president, Thomas 
Ewing, Jr., of Leavenworth, the issue had been evaded by reference 
to a committee. The Leavenworth M. L. A. had been launched as 
a young men’s movement, among other things, to provide a sub- 
stitute for the saloon. Publicly, at that time, no one seemed con- 
cerned about the young women. Apparently the admission of 
women paid off, because the history of the organization indicated 
that they were active in various entertainments offered to the public 
in connection with fund raising drives. In 1869 a list of the 69 life 
members included five women, only one of them married. 

In late 1867 the M. L.A. was out of debt, claimed over 4,300 
volumes, and over 100 newspaper and periodical subscriptions.“ 
Information has not been turned up to indicate how many of the 
newspapers and periodicals received were bound for preservation. 
This was the largest library in the state and one of the few accessible 
to J. N. Holloway when he was writing his History of Kansas dur- 
ing that year. The Leavenworth M. L. A. did, therefore, make some 
direct contribution to the writing of Kansas history. His acknowl- 
edgment was to “J. A. Halderman of Leavenworth, through whose 

42. Ibid., January 5, April 25, 1862. - 


43. Callahan, op. cit., “Sketch of the Mercantile Library.” 
44. Ibid.; Daily Conservative, February 8, 1867. 
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influence I obtained access to the Mercantile Library of that city, 
and the use of its excellent files of old papers. . . .” Unfortu- 
nately the list of such old files has not been found, but two files on 
his list, the Leavenworth Herald, and the Kickapoo Kansas Pioneer, 
must have been available there as they were not credited else- 
where.*® 

It is important to emphasize the status of the M. L. A. as of 1867, 
because on the morning of January 31, 1868, fire destroyed every- 
thing. If there is any moral to the story of these Lawrence and 
Leavenworth library enterprises, it would seem to be that the more 
historical material that is gathered in one place, the bigger the fire. 
In other words, if truly fireproof storage cannot be provided, it may 
not be wise to collect unique material in one, or even a few, central 
repositories. 

In reporting the fire, the Conservative, February 1, 1868, stated 

that before noon, of the day of the fire, the president of the associa- 
tion, F. C. Eames, had rented a room, and had started assembling a 
new library. By February 7 the Conservative reported the dona- 
tion of over 500 volumes. A year later, in writing the sketch of the 
M. L. A. for his Catalogue of the new library, Callahan said: 
By nine o'clock the same morning, while the flames were still raging and the 
engines playing upon them, President Eames had already rented the present 
rooms, and was canvassing the streets with a subscription paper appealing to 
the citizens for another Library. . . . in less than a week the Library was 
in full blast, with one thousand volumes on its shelves.46 

In both versions the credit went to President Eames. The li- 
brarian of the early period was Henry White, who resigned in Feb- 
ruary, 1867. Mrs. Marion O. Wright was White’s successor and 
remained through 1871, the data being lacking on the last years. 
Full information would be desirable on this process of reconstituting 
the library, because the Callahan Catalogue of 1869 revealed a most 
remarkable success in the selection of books. So sound an acquisi- 
tion policy could not have resulted from the mere chance of the 
voluntary contributions assembled the week after the fire. The new 
library had arisen indeed like a Phoenix from the ashes of the old, 
but even a Phoenix requires some intelligent direction, and at this 
juncture the M. L. A. had it. With justice, Leavenworth again could 
claim the best library and “the largest one for general use in the 
State.” Also in 1871, the city government appropriated $1,000 for 
the library, and for the first time the reading room was opened to 


45. J. N. Holloway, History of Kansas (Lafayette, Ind., 1868), preface and appendix. 
46. Callahan, op. cit., p. 13. 
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others than the regular members.*? Apparently, this contribution 
from the city was not continued. 

As the years passed, control changed hands, and in 1873 the 
M. L. A. ran into difficulties by employing a so-called “Gift Concert” 
scheme as a means of raising money—in plain United States lan- 
guage, a lottery promising a pool of $332,555, the highest gift to be 
$50,000, tickets $2.00 each, or 60 for $100. The management proved 
dishonest, the president of the M. L. A. resigned in protest against 
the scheme, and finally it was abandoned, the directors undertaking 
to refund the money on tickets sold. That appears to have been the 
last of the M. L. A.48 It may be that the breakup of the M. L. A. 
in the midst of the panic of 1873, the drought years of the 1870's, 
and the consolidation of railroads, is a significant index of a redis- 
tribution of power among the towns of eastern Kansas and western 
Missouri, but that story lies outside the scope of present considera- 
tions. 





THE Kansas AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


While unsuccessful efforts were being expended for historical and 
philosophical ends, the people of Kansas, who were mostly farmers 
or directly dependent upon agriculture, made a solid beginning of 
an agricultural society. An interesting, and an important aspect of 
this venture was that a number of the same men were involved in 
both the agricultural and the historical societies, and the interests 
of some of them overlapped still other enterprises. Thus in a very 
real sense all of these men and organizations became an integral 
part of the story of historical society enterprise. This interrelation 
of interests and events is critical to an understanding of the Kansas 
State Historical Society and to the writing of the general history of 
Kansas. 

Again, the first attempt to inaugurate an agricultural society in 
Kansas occurred in the “Bogus” legislature of 1855, when a territorial 
agricultural society was incorporated.*® Another abortive under- 
taking was inaugurated at Topeka, July 16, 1857. On March 5, 

17. Callis, Lunch & Edge’s Leavenworth City Directory and Business Mirror for the 
Years of 1871-72 (Leavenworth, 1871), pp. 6, 7. 

18. Leavenworth Daily Times, January 7, March 30, May 11, 13, 17, 22, July 2, 4, 
1873. The M. L.A. lottery advertisement ran in the Times until July ‘4, the day ‘th 


directors announced the refunding operations. Lottery advertisements wer ‘ on thing 
during these years, the Times carrying its full share of them. Congress finally closed th 
mails to them in 1890, and interstate commerce in 1595. 
A new charter for the M. L. A. was taken out in 1873, executed January 11, and filed 
= > hooks ( 


May 20, 1873, legalizing lottery operations—“Corporation Charters (official cop 7m 
office of secretary of state, now in Archives division, Kansas State Historical Socicty),” v. 5, 
pp. 226, 227. 
The Leavenworth Public Library Association was chartered September 5, 1896. —Ibid., 
5 84 


v. 55, p. § 


49. Statutes of the Territory of Kansas .» 1855, ch. 58, pp. 834-836. 
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1862, success was achieved. F. P. Baker, then of Nemaha county, 
was in the chair as temporary presiding officer, and F. G. Adams was 
on the committee appointed to draft the constitution and bylaws. 
Adams also drafted the charter bill introduced into the legislature. 
Among the permanent officers for the first year, 1862, was F. G, 
Adams, as secretary, and F. P. Baker, as a member of the executive 
committee. In 1863 L. D. Bailey became president, Adams was con- 
tinued as secretary, and F. P. Baker was elected treasurer. The 
Kansas Farmer, was authorized to be edited by Adams, the first 
issue being dated May 1, 1863. In 1864 Bailey and Adams were re- 
elected and R. G. Elliott became treasurer. Bailey served four terms 
and then declined another re-election. Elliott became a member of 
the executive committee in 1865, and Adams dropped out as secre- 
tary. 

Two new names, worth noting for present purposes, appeared on 
the executive committee of 1866: H. J. Strickler and Alfred Gray, 
and before the year was out Strickler became secretary and was con- 
tinued in 1867, with Elliott as president. In 1868 the officers were 
re-elected, and Josiah Miller appeared on the executive committee. 
In 1869 the officers were again re-elected, and Alfred Gray reap- 
peared on the executive committee. In the election of officers in 
October, 1870, Gray became secretary, a position he held until his 
death in 1880. In 1872 the legislature created the State Board of 
Agriculture out of the agricultural society, thus making of it a self- 
governing quasi-public corporation. 

Five conclusions are to be made in connection with the names 
selected for emphasis in the preceding account. L. D. Bailey was 
the principal driving force during the first years of the Agricultural 
Society, unless F. G. Adams deserved that distinction. This is the 
same Bailey who had been president of the Scientific and Historical 
Society, and his name will appear again in connection with the Kan- 
sas Historica! Society of 1867. Secondly, in the launching of the 
State Agricultural Society, F. P. Baker, and F. G. Adams worked 
together as a team for the first time, and in 1875 and 1876 this team 
staged virtually a repeat performance in organizing the Kansas State 
Historical Society. Thirdly, the emergence of Alfred Gray as secre- 
tary of the Agricultural Society prepared another man for a niche in 
later historical work. Fourthly, attention should be called to the 
recognition given R. G. Elliott and Josiah Miller. They had played 
a key role in the critical year of 1855, but historically became “for- 
gotten men,” victims in part at least of the New England myth and 
the feud that raged so fiercely over the merits of Robinson, Lane, 
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and John Brown. Lastly, but not least, is the case of H. J. Strickler, 
a Proslavery Democrat, who had been a high officer in the territorial 
militia before Lawrence in the Wakarusa War. As a representative 
of the lost cause, he had no place in the historical societies. Yet, he 
was a man of distinguished ability whose only fault was a difference 
of opinion with the winning side in the slavery controversy. He was 
one of a substantial number of former Proslavery men whose talents 
were largely neglected. Fortunately for Kansas, the Agricultural 
Society afforded an opportunity for Strickler to serve his state when 
most other activities were closed to him on account of prejudice.*° 


THe Kansas GEOLOGICAL SURVEY QUESTION 


The interest of Kansas pioneers in geology, and something of the 
reasons for it, has already been discussed. Looking backward, the 
proposal of Stephen A. Douglas, in 1849, to provide federal aid for 
the establishment of geological surveys in the Western states affords 
background. The territorial historical and philosophical societies of 
1855 and 1859 had contemplated geological activities as within their 
scope of operations. After admission as a state, if there were a 
serious desire for a geological survey, the responsibility lay with the 
state legislature. The campaign started almost before the ink was 
dry on the bill admitting Kansas to the Union. The establishment 
of a geological survey meant a more specialized geological organiza- 
tion than was involved in the earliest organizational efforts, and the 
separating out of that specialized interest from the general interest 
and from the general societies, both historical and agricultural. 

Richard Mendenhall, the Quaker missionary to the Indians, who 
had come to Kansas in 1846, wrote the Lawrence Republican, 
March 11, 1861, in the interest of the geology of Kansas. He wanted 
to stimulate private activity but his letter called out another, dated 
April 10, from a reader who signed himself “M,” and insisted upon a 
geological survey conducted by the state government. The writer 
was interested not only in soil as an agricultural resource, and coal 
and other minerals, but especially in oil deposits such as had been 
discovered in western Pennsylvania and in eastern Ohio in 1859 and 


later.54 
50. Gen. Benjamin F. Stringfellow found an employment of his tal 
of the city of Atchison, and of its railroad interests. 
See James C. Malin, On the Nature of History (Lawrence, the author, 1954), chapta 


on “The Nature of the American Civil War: The Verdict of Three Kansas Democrats”: Pet 
3eckman, O. S. B., ““Atchison’s First Railroad,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 21 (Au- 
tumn, 1954), pp. 153-165. Something of Judge Samuel D. Lecompte’s story is presented in 
Malin, ibid., and in “Judge Lecompte and the ‘Sack of Lawrence’,” ibid., v. 20 (August, 
November, 1953), pp. 465-494, 553-597. 

51. Mendenhall’s letter was published first in the Lawrence Republican, March 21, 
reprinted in the Kansas State Record, Topeka, April 6, 1861. The letter from “M” was 
printed: in the Republican, April 11, 1861. 
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For a state just setting up for itself under the handicaps of 1861, 
with an empty treasury and no means of filling it except by borrow- 
ing without collateral, and no certain prospect of being able to pay, 
a geological survey must have appeared to most men as an unneces- 
sary luxury. Yet the legislatures of 1864 and 1865 were induced to 
appropriate money for a state geologist, and two years of survey 
activities. B. F. Mudge and G. C. Swallow respectively headed 
these two exploratory surveys. Associated with the Swallow regime 
were two men who have already been introduced and reappear here 
as old friends: C, A. Logan, M. D., who reported on sanitary rela- 
tions of Kansas, and Tiffin Sinks, M. D., who did likewise for the 
climatology of Kansas. 


Tue Kansas Mepicat Society, 1859 


The Kansas Medical Society was chartered by the legislature of 
1859. The incorporators, 29 in number, were widely distributed 
over the territory. In this respect it contrasted sharply with the 
Scientific and Historical Society chartered at the same time. The 
first meeting, to organize under the charter, was set to convene at 
Lawrence. Apparently, this completion of organization did not oc- 
cur until February 23, 1860, when a constitution and bylaws, and the 
National Code of Ethics were adopted. Another session, proforma 
in character, took place in February, 1861, but not until after the 
Civil War did the society become effective. At the time of this 
reorganization, April, 1866, Dr. C. A. Logan became president. His 
presidential address of April 3, 1867, pointed to the principal func- 
tion of this professional organization during its early years—to 
eliminate quacks of which Kansas had an oversupply, and to reg- 
ularize professional ethics. Logan and Tiffin Sinks founded the 
Leavenworth Medical Herald, June, 1867. With the April, 1871, 
issue, Logan withdrew, leaving Sinks as editor until 1875 when the 
journal was terminated.” 


HE KAansAS ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 


After the Civil War the tendency toward specialization and com- 
partmentalization of knowledge became conspicuous. Instead of 
reviving the Scientific and Historical Society, the naturalists dis- 
cussed among themselves the possibilities of an organization of 


52. An incomplete file of the Medical Herald is in possession of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society. For short period, from May, 1871, to June, 1872, inclusive, tl 
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1e Ss 
was enlarged and the magazine was titled the Leavenworth Medical Herald and Journal 
of Pharmacy. 

Logan entered the diplomatic service, representing the United States successively 


Chile, Guatemala, and again in Chile, 1873-1883. 
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their own. As a result a letter was published in The Kansas Educa- 
tional Journal, Emporia, April, 1868, to test out opinion. The re- 
sponses were sufficiently favorable to encourage the publication of 
a call in July for an organization meeting at Lincoln College ( Wash- 
burn) on September 1 to organize the Kansas Natural History So- 
ciety. Among the names associated with this society were Peter 
McVicar, president of Lincoln College, and J. R. Swallow, both of 
whom will be met again in another connection. 

In 1871 the society was reorganized to include the physical as 
well as the biological science: “every line of scientific exploration 
and observation,” and a new name was adopted: The Kansas 
Academy of Science. By an act of the legislature approved March 
6, 1873, the Kansas Academy of Science was declared “a co-ordinate 
department of the State Board of Agriculture,” to become effective 
upon compliance by the academy. Thus the organization, while re- 
maining essentially self-governing on the model of the State Board 
of Agriculture, became a quasi-public corporation subsidized from 
the state treasury. 

Although the purpose of the academy was to specialize in science, 
it is important for the present purpose to review the program of this 
body in order to clarify the scope of its activities as practiced under 
that label, as well as the personnel who participated. In 1869 one 
lecture was devoted to the mound builders; in 1872 papers were 
presented on the Cherokee language, on the sources of the English 
language, and on the artist in society. Again in 1874 there was a 
paper on the English language. In 1876 a commission on ethnology 
was established. In 1876 F. G. Adams, secretary of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, presented a paper on “How to Popularize Sci- 
ence,” in 1877 one on “Kansas Mounds,” and in 1878 he was ap- 
pointed to the commission on anthropology. During the three years 
1877-1879 there was great interest in anthropology, but the interest 
in language, during the same period declined. In any case, these 
were fields that overlapped other specializations that tended in turn 
to set up for themselves. 

Tue Kansas Historicau Society, 1867-1868 

Prior to the action of the naturalists in setting up for themselves, 
men interested in history had launched a Kansas Historical Society. 
The society was organized at Topeka, March 2, and the charter filed 
March 4, 1867. The incorporators included George A. Crawford, 
Dr. D. W. Stormont, who had been one of the incorporators of the 


25—7073 
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Kansas Medical Society, L. D. Bailey, who had been one of the 
leading men in the Kansas Agricultural Society, and Samuel A. 
Kingman, who had participated in the Scientific and Historical 
Society. The objects of the society were specified as “the collec- 
tion, preservation, arrangement and publication of facts pertaining 
to the history of Kansas, together with such powers and privileges 
as usually belong to similar Societies.” In the second of the bylaws 
adopted March 2, was a repetition of a provision from the earlier 
society: “Editors and Publishers of newspapers in the State shall be 
exempt from the payment of a fee of membership.” ** 

The officers of the society were S. A. Kingman, president; C. K. 
Holliday, vice-president; Dr. D. W. Stormont, treasurer; Andrew 
Stark, librarian; Prof. §. D. Bowker, corresponding secretary; and 
George A. Crawford, recording secretary.** 

Supposedly, the society was to meet May 30, the anniversary of 
the signing of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, but no record of such a ses- 
sion has been found. The annual meeting was called for February 
4, 1868, at Topeka. The program consisted of the address of the 
retiring president, the annual address by Charles Robinson, a paper 
by George A. Crawford on the candle-box fraud, and one by Hoyt, 
of John Brown notoriety. The new officers elected were Kingman, 
president; J. R. Swallow, vice-president; George H. Hoyt, recording 
secretary; George A. Crawford, corresponding secretary; Dr. Stor- 
mont, treasurer, and Prof. Peter McVicar, librarian.*> A canvass of 
these lists of names indicates two conclusions: the overlapping in 
personnel of this and other organizations reviewed, historical and 
scientific; and the fact that this Kansas Historical Society was 
virtually a Topeka monopoly. The movement did not strike fire. 
For reasons difficult to account for adequately, the time was not yet 
ripe for Kansas history. Holloway was gathering the material for 
his history during 1867, and was selling the book during 1868. The 
chronology of the society and of the book were parallel, but each 
appeared to be completely isolated from the other. The state was 
apathetic to both. 

One aspect of the Kansas Historical Society is important enough, 
possibly, to justify the effort, and that is the presidential address of 
Kingman on the objects of the society, the full text of which was 


53. The constitution and bylaws of pind § 1867, were printed as a circular, a copy 
of which is on file in the library of the Kansas State Historical Society. 

54. From a printed form of notice of election to membership, dated March 4, 1867, in 
the library of the Kansas State Historical Society; Topeka Tribune, March 8, 1867. 

55. Kansas State Record, Topeka, January 29, February 5, 1868; Topeka Weekly 
Leader, February 6, 1868; Leavenworth Daily Conservative, February 6, 1868; Junction 
City Weekly Union, March 7, 1868. 
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printed in the Weekly Leader, February 6, 1868. Kingman (1818- 
1904), was Massachusetts born, and was educated in common 
schools and academy until his formal schooling ended at 17. In 
1838, at the age of 20, he moved to Kentucky for 18 years where he 
became a lawyer and held county office and sat in the legislature. 
In 1856 he went to Iowa for one year, and thence to Brown county, 
Kansas, in 1857, practicing law in Hiawatha. Elected associate 
justice of the supreme court in 1859, he served 1861-1864, and was 
elected chief justice in 1866, re-elected in 1872, resigning on ac- 
count of ill health in 1877. Whig, Free-State, and then Republican 
in politics, he was a man of moderation and tolerance on slavery 
and other issues. Kingman not only held a judicial office, he pos- 
sessed a judicial mind. This fact is conspicuous in his address: 

The leading primary object of the society is to collect from all quarters 
every attainable fact connected with the early settlement of Kansas. Not only 
those facts that will throw light upon our history, but such as will show those 
who come after us the labors and struggles necessarily attendant upon the 
settlement of a new country, and the organization of society in the wilderness. 
We wish to gather every fact that will illustrate the manner of life, the style 
of living, the habits of thought, the motives of action—of every kind and class 
of people who sought homes on the great American desert. We desire to ob- 
tain the details of every enterprise, whether educational or commercial, moral 
or religious, that has served in any way to develop, shape or modify the in- 
stitutions of our State or affect its character. We propose to secure a minute 
history of every settlement within our bounds, telling the story of its prog- 
ress, the causes that have aided therein, and the impediments that have re- 
tarded. 

How did Kingman come by this concept of history? Would that 
the materials were available upon which to reconstruct the biog- 
raphy of his mind. With the minimum of formal schooling, King- 
man had developed that mind through his own initiative and ex- 
perience. Comparisons are invidious. Kingman did indicate one 
example to illustrate the direction of his thought, but important as 
it was, it explained only in part his theory of history: 

Those who have read the brilliant pages of Macawley’s history 5" will prob- 
ably recall with vivid interest the memorable 3d chapter in which that most 
skillful writer has sketched a picture of the material situation, the conditions 
of society and the manners and habits of the people of England at the time of 
the accession of James the Second. How he sought in every old letter, in every 
scrap of gossipping journalism, in every broadside, in every account of a pub- 
lic meeting, in the local records and public archives, for every fact and incident, 


56. Thomas Babington Macaulay, History of England From the Accession of James II 
[1685-1697] (five volumes published, 1849-1861). 
This commentary of Kingman’s was focused upon chapter three and the question of 


materials and method. There is no indication whether or not he realized how partisan 


Macaulay’s history was—much more so than Kingman’s own idea of Kansas history. 
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for every expression of thought, or declaration of purpose that would in any 
way enable him to exhibit the manners, habits, and condition of that age. en 

So when this now infant community shall have grown into the great central we 
State of the continent, we wish to preserve for the use of some future Macauley, sel 
the materials out of which his beautiful fabric may be woven. a 

Kingman was keenly aware of how presentism tends to distort the W 
perspective of history and in discussing the problem, cited a poet to or: 
illustrate his ideas about history: to 

It is never easy—it may never be possible for any contemporary to delineate He 
truthfully the movements of society in his own age. sel 

We plant the acorn, we know that the growth must be an oak—. . . . 

[but what will happen to it is not known]—We must wait for the centuries to a 

unfold the result. . . . We know but little of the present because it is but ad. 

the beginning of what never ends. of 

Every age, ne: 

Through being beheld too close, is ill-discerned ; 
By those who have not lived past it. We'll suppose tio 
Mount Athos carved, as Alexander schemed, nif 
To some colossal statue of a man. : 
The peasants, gathering brushwood in his ear, = 
Had guessed as little as the browsing goats the 
Of form or feature of humanity po: 
Up there,—in fact, had travelled five miles off sul 
Or ere the giant image broke on them, 
Full human profile, nose and chin distinct, 
Mouth, muttering rhythms of silence up the sky aca 
And fed at evening with the blood of suns; -~ 
Grand torso,—hand, that flung perpetually — 
The largesse of a silver river down and 
To all the country pastures. “T is even thus _— 
With times we live in,—evermore too great wpe 
To be apprehended near.57 = 

The concept of history and of the materials essential to the writing the 
of the history of Kansas as Kingman was outlining them did not aga 
come necessarily from Macaulay and Mrs. Browning. His ideas We 
went much beyond anything contained in these citations. In fact aa 
the use of them does not mean that he was influenced by them in a epo 
cause-and-effect sense. His ideas may have been formed independ- " 

57. From Elizabeth Barrett Browning, “Aurora Leigh,” Poetical Works (five volumes, = 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1885), v. 5, pp. 180, 181. thos 

Why did not Kingman continue and apply to the historian the following?— futr 

“But pocts should 
Exert a double vision; should have eyes the 
To see near things as comprehensively 
As if afar they took their point of sight, 7 
And distant things as intimately deep witl 
As if they touched them. Let us strive for this.” 

The text of the extract given here is from the collected poems rather than the one (the 
Kingman read, which was imperfectly printed in the Leader. A _ first edition of Mrs. prov 
nee poem is not conveniently available from which to make corrections of that cont 
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ently, in which case his selection of these particular illustrations 
would be in consequence of conclusions already formed and would 
serve only as convenient illustrations familiar to his hearers, and 
chosen for that reason to facilitate presentation to his audience. 
Whether or not the synthesis had been original with him, the pro- 
gram recognized Kansas as a special case—it had features similar 
to other transfers of cultures to a wilderness, but it was different. 
He specified two elements of geographical setting that in them- 
selves rendered it unique: the location at the center of the continent, 
and the modifications of Eastern culture as they must necessarily be 
adapted to the so-called “great American desert.” He was thinking 
of history as a reconstruction of the past as a whole, and came very 
near to calling for the collection of materials of the whole past. 

There was no defeatism in Kingman’s use of this poetic illustra- 
tion: “But if we may not grasp the present in all its broad sig- 
nificance, we may still exercise the humbler power we do possess, 
in gathering up the facts that transpire around us. ” Never- 
theless, Kingman did share with many of his contemporaries some 
positive presentist convictions and he was candidly aware of their 
subjective nature: 

There are certain periods which always draw to themselves a strong and 
enduring interest. There are eras in history so marked and so peculiar—hav- 
ing such powerful significance and seeming to exercise upon the course of 
events that follow them—so strong an influence that we involuntarily pause 
and look back with earnest attention upon them. We gather up every frag- 
ment connected with [them], treasure them in our minds, reflect and ponder 
upon them, and as the passing years throw over them the softening tints of 
time, leaving something for the imagination to act upon, we array them in all 
their brightest colors, and, with becoming grandeur, and our hearts kindle at 
the contemplation; we exult at success; we mourn at misfortune, and live over 
again in spirit as if in very fact the deeds in which we feel so deep an interest. 
We feel that the events are connected with us, that they form part of our 
greatness by being so connected with our race and the fate of the world. 

The settlement of the territory of Kansas, it is believed, is one of those 
epochs. 

There are great mountain ridges in the history of the world which catch the 
eye early and far off and hold it long. We think we have just passed one of 
those great mountain ridges—. . . . Whatever may be the fortunes of the 
future, the past, with all its glorious memories; the stern lessons that it taught; 
the exalted devotion that it evoked, is safe. 

The history of Kansas is intimately and indissolubly blended and connected 
with that great struggle [—the American Civil War]. Whether we consider it 
[the history of Kansas] as a minature of that great contest, or as the acorn that 
produced so large a tree, or but the great rumbling mutterings that precede the 
earthquake, it was so intertwined and connected with it that no history of the 
one can be written that does not hold within its grasp the other. 
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Therefore the history of Kansas is not simply the story of the settlement of 
a new state—the planting of the institutions and organizations of civilized 
society in the wilderness—with somewhat more than ordinary turmoil and 
conflict—of struggle and triumph. It is a necessary link with the great chain 
of mighty events. 

Whatever Kingman’s personal commitments might be upon Kan- 
sas and the Civil War, and even John Brown, he was first of all 
possessed of a judicial mind, and that quality of intellectual ob- 
jectivity asserted itself: 

This is no partisan society, its leading object is the truth, the WHOLE TruTH. 

If those who were successful in the struggle committed errors, or were 
guilty of wrongs, let it so appear; they were human—and if the merits they 
showed will not bear the weight of such errors as they committed, let them 
bear the odium—nothing will be changed by falsehood. If Old John Brown 
were alive to-night, he would scorn the man who sought to enhance his good 
name by the concealment of one iota of truth, or the utterance of the slightest 
falsehood. ; 

And here let me in the name of the society, invite contributions from those 
who belonged to the losing side in the contest for supremacy in our infant 
state. The most that has been written, has been in the interest of the winning 
side. You ought not to let judgment go by default. History records her 
verdicts on men and measures, and before her arbitrament becomes final, you 
ought to be heard. 

This society invites your contributions either in the way of facts or criticism. 
It will safely preserve what you may present, and in the future will deal justly 
with it as with all others. . . . Our purposes are different [from other 
organizations} . . .—we want the truth, and all the truth, not to subserve 
partisan ends or personal advancement. . . . This is a free country, and 
this is a free institution, where each may testify as to facts, and we hope to find 
in the multitude of witnesses the TRuTH. 

We aim to procure and safely keep the history of every village, town, city 
and county, every church, school and college, every bank, manufactory and 
railroad, and bring them here to one common centre, when they can be ar- 
ranged and preserved for future use. This work must be done now. .. . If 
we want to preserve the present to our minds we must photograph it as it 
passes. [The society’s] mission will be finished only when all history is ended. 


In taking leave of Kingman, it is necessary to come down out of 
the stratosphere of historical idealism into which he had ascended 
and return to the rugged realities of Kansas as of 1868. The Kansas 
Agricultural Society was to meet the following day under the 
presidency of R. G. Elliott, one of the forgotten Free-State men as 
Kansas history was then being written. And at the head of the page 
upon which Kingman’s address was printed appeared an editorial 
welcoming T. Dwight Thacher back to the editorship of the Daily 
Republican: “Of course the Republican will be radical,” and quot- 
ing from Thacher’s salutatory: “We have no new confession of faith 
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to make. The principles which we avowed more than ten years 
ago, when the first number of this paper was issued, are still 
cherished by us with an intensity of conviction to which time and 
experience have only added renewed and increasing strength.” 
Thacher’s views on history and on a historical society have already 
been reviewed—as instruments to be used in molding society: “The 
oppression and tyranny exercised on our people is to be treasured 
up for the scorn of coming ages.” 


CONCLUSION 


The serious student of Kansas history is entitled to some analysis 
of why the inadequacies in the written history of Kansas exist. 
Partly, the reasons lie in the larger setting of so-called Western 
culture, and what happened to it during the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. Partly, peculiar local circumstances, material, and personal, 
made of the Kansas situation a special case. To some readers this 
study may appear to be overly complicated, to others oversimplified. 
If this description of the split between theory and practice, and be- 
tween science and history is not adequate, the reason is that to make 
it so would involve a larger setting than these essays on Kansas 
historiography permit. 

The historian and the scientist may utilize much of the same 
material. The scientist uses it by classification with respect to like- 
ness and difference in order to derive a law of the behavior of mat- 
ter or the basis for a functional application. The scientist does not 
always use his material to establish laws. When he operates as an 
ecologist, studying organisms living together, he finds that unique- 
ness is the peculiar characteristic of every ecological situation, both 
in space and time. So far as he may have occasion to undertake to 
establish ecological laws, they must apply only as approximations, 
even when dealing with plants and animals as material. They can- 
not apply to man as history. 

The historian may use science and much of the same material as 
the scientist, but not to establish laws. Each historical situation in 
space and time is different. His use of these materials is to enable 
him to describe more adequately the unique setting of history, to aid 
him in broadening the base upon which to reconstruct unique his- 
torical reality. So far as man is involved, he does not follow laws 
in his behavior, because, within limits, he possesses the power of 
choice. If for no other reason, his action is unique, because he 
possesses this power of choice. If that property is denied man, 
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either in the aggregate, or in the individual human person, he loses 
his freedom, becoming merely a cog in a universal machine. 

About the time of the settlement of Kansas and of the American 
Civil War, Western culture was entering upon an era of specializa- 
tion. The subdivision of knowledge and the setting up of compart- 
ments was done to promote a specialization that seemed necessary 
to make human intelligence effective in dealing with its problems. 
The separation of history and science, and the splitting up of science 
into many sciences, mark one of the many differences between the 
late 19th century, and the world of Benjamin Franklin and the 
American Philosophical Society. The early history of Kansas lies 
in this transition period. But, without losing sight of the advantages 
and even the necessity of specialization, the admission must be made 
candidly, that it was done at a price—a loss of perspective and a loss 
of an adequate comprehension of interrelationships that were es- 
sential to a unity of Western culture—and possibly to its vitality 
short of some new synthesis of a new order of magnitude. 

In the early days of Kansas, regardless of Free-State and Pro- 
slavery differences, the historical and philosophical society idea of 
1855 and of 1859 represent essentially the same cultural tradition. 
Too much stress has been given to the single factor of slavery as a 
criterion of difference, because even in the slave states probably 
about 80 per cent of the white population had no direct participation 
in slavery. Both north and south of the dividing line between free 
states and slave holding as an institution there was a substantial 
unity among white people on the race question—white supremacy, 
even Anglo-Saxon domination. In the story of historical and philo- 
sophical ‘societies just told, the executive committee report of 1860 
to the Scientific and Historical Society at Lawrence made that idea 
explicit. The promoters of these organizations were looking at the 
body of knowledge more as a whole than later, when specilization 
and its counterpart, fragmentation of knowledge and of the cultural 
pattern, became increasingly conspicuous. 

The best introduction to what was happening to Western culture, 
with emphasis upon the United States at the federal level, is that 
of Roy F. Nichols, in his book The Disruption of American De- 
mocracy (New York, 1948), pp. 20-40. In that connection he 
emphasized “cultural federalism” rather than a federation of states 
as being characteristic of American society of the 1850's. People 
belonged to groups in society, often without any relation to any 
recognized political boundary lines. These cultural groups made 
commitments to different, even conflicting attitudes, and as people 
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joined two or more groups they found themselves united within 
particular groups but sometimes in conflict with relatives, friends, 
and neighbors connected with another group or groups. As the new 
communications system widened geographical horizons, both the 
unifying and the divisive ramifications of these permeating phe- 
nomena were reconstructing the nature of society. The artificial 
geographical boundaries established for political purposes—towns, 
counties, states—no longer served the purposes for which they were 
created. Public opinion was molded more and more through the 
instrumentalities of these cultural groups. Yet for political pur- 
poses, the old machinery was used and was expected to function 
effectively in a cultural situation for which it was not adapted. 

As applied to the problem in hand, in the early days in Kansas 
the men named in this study could have been, and often were, mem- 
bers of one or at most, a few organizations that covered their range 
of interests. By the late 1860's, and more conspicuously later, if a 
man was to follow intellectual interests, he must be a member of 
several specialized organizations—so many and so exacting in spe- 
cialization that most men dropped out. The demands made by so 
many specializations were too great for a single individual to follow 
all. 

Still another aspect of the internal reconstruction of society may 
aid in understanding the changing role of the several towns of Kan- 
sas. Leavenworth’s pre-eminence as a population center, and there- 
fore its bid for leadership in early Kansas, not only in business, but 
in the intellectual field as well, was founded upon its river position 
and the fact that the communications system of that time was still 
dependent upon water navigation. The orientation was toward the 
mouth of the Mississippi river and New Orleans. The change from 
water navigation to steam railroad and electric telegraph communi- 
cations reoriented the interior of the continent upon the Atlantic 
coast cities of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. They are 
enumerated in that order, because already, when Kansas was or- 
ganized, New York’s rail system was on the way to giving it the 
leadership over Philadelphia and Boston. In the publishing field, 
the historic Philadelphia book house of the Carey family dynasty 
was no longer pre-eminent. New York was also taking over the 
publishing business of Boston. These facts are more important to 
the intellectual history of Kansas than those associated with the 
slavery controversy per se. 

The new communications system was not only redistributing 
power among Atlantic coast cities, it was contributing similarly to 
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redistribution of power among Kansas and neighboring towns. 
Leavenworth, Atchison, and St. Joseph on the upper Missouri river, 
and Lawrence in the interior, all bidders for leadership, were elimi- 
nated from any hope of first rank positions. The fact that Topeka 
won the prize of being the state capital worked to its advantage, 
but, except in a restricted sense of local politics, it did not possess 
the resources requisite to make it the Metropolis of Kansas or of the 
region between St. Louis and the Rocky Mountain continental divide. 
Greater Kansas City, mostly on the Missouri side of the state line, 
won that prize. All these factors have a bearing upon the intel- 
lectual history of Kansas, working against a decisive Metropolitan 
concentration of energy within the state that could find expression 
during a railroad age in either a state-wide or a regional unity, 
whether in a restricted intellectual sense, or in the more compre- 
hensive cultural context. 
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Recent Additions to the Library 


Compiled by HELEN M. McFar.anp, Librarian 


N ORDER that members of the Kansas State Historical Society 

and others interested in historical study may know the class of 

books we are receiving, a list is printed annually of the books acces- 
sioned in our specialized fields. 

These books come to us from three sources, purchase, gift and 
exchange, and fall into the following classes: Books by Kansans 
and about Kansas; books on the West, including explorations, over- 
land journeys and personal narratives; genealogy and local history; 
and books on the Indians of North America, United States history, 
biography and allied subjects which are classified as general. The 
out-of-state city directories received by the Historical Society are 
not included in this compilation. 

We also receive regularly the publications of many historical so- 
cieties by exchange, and subscribe to other historical and genea- 
logical publications which are needed in reference work. 

The following is a partial list of books which were added to the 
library from October 1, 1953, to September 30, 1954. Federal and 
state official publications and some books of a general nature are 
not included. The total number of books accessioned appears in 
the report of the secretary in the Winter, 1954, issue of the Quarterly. 


KANSAS 


ALLEN, O., Allen’s Guide Book and Map to the Gold Fields of Kansas & Ne- 
braska and Great Salt Lake City. Washington, R. A. Waters, 1859. 68p. 
(Mumey Reprint, 1953. ) 

ANGERMUELLER, Mina (WAMPLER), Flames of Life. New York, Exposition 
Press [cl1952]. 144p. 

August 16-17-18-19, 1954, 100th Anniversary of Marysville, Kansas, a Century 
of Progress. N. p., 1954. [85]p. 

BatLey, JEAN, Rod’s Dog. New York, Abingdon Press [cl1954]. 192p. 

BiEHLER, J. E., One Hundred Years in Rock Creek Valley, a History of the St. 
Joseph Parish at Flush, Kansas . . . [Topeka, Central Press, 1954.] 
149p. 

Bostwick, A. C., Groping; Selections From the Events in the Life of a Boy as 
Seen Through the Eyes of That Same Boy When Past Middle Age 
New York, Vantage Press, Inc. [c1953]. 175p. 

BREIHAN, Cart W., The Complete and Authentic Life of Jesse James 
New York, Frederick Fell, Inc. [c1953]. 287p. 

Burtis, WiNNIFRED JANE (Brown), Growing Up With Kansas. N. p., c1953. 
Mimeographed. 156p. 
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ButLer, THoMas AMBROSE, The State of Kansas and Irish Immigration. Dublin, 
McGlashan and Gill, 1871. 37p. 

CALLENDER, Haro_p, Fun Tomorrow, the Story of an Artist and a Way of Life. 
New York, Privately Printed, 1955. 164p. 

Carson, L. B., Introduction to Our Bird Friends. [Topeka, Capper Publica- 
tions, Inc., c1954.] 25p. 

CawrTura, Lituian, Lure of the West. New York, Vantage Press, Inc, [1954]. 
238p. 

CONFERENCE ON MENNONITE EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL PROBLEMS, Pro- 
ceedings of the Ninth Conference, Held at Hesston College, Hesston, Kansas, 
June 18-19, 1953. [North Newton, The Mennonite Press, 1953.] 127p. 

CorrE.L, Cuar.es M., A Century of Congregationalism in Kansas, 1854-1954. 
[Wichita, The McCormick-Armstrong Company, cl1953.] 207p. 

Crimmins, Haroip Joun, A History of the Kansas Central Railway, 1871-1935. 
Emporia, Kansas State Teachers College, 1954. 34p. (The Emporia State 
Research Studies, Vol. 2, No. 4.) 

Cross Reference Directory, Topeka, July, 1954. Independence, Kan., City Pub- 
lishing Company, 1954. Unpaged. 

CrRUMBINE, SAMUEL Jay, A Few Highlights in the History of Sanitation, (Re- 
printed from Modern Sanitation, April, 1954.) 10p. 

Datuas, Davin, Comanche Lives Again. [Manhattan, The Centennial Publish- 
ing Company, cl1954.] 16p. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, EUNICE STERLING CHAPTER, WICH- 
ira, Index Revolutionary Ancestors of Members, Eunice Sterling Chapter, 
D. A. R., From Time of Organization, October 21, 1896. N. p., 1954. 
Typed. 26p. 

Diexer, Leo E., A Brief Historical Sketch, Hollenberg Ranch, Pony Express 
Station, Hanover, Kansas. [Hanover, Hanover News, 1954.] [7]p. 

Duncan, Kunicunpr, The Tether, Una Grey’s Story. Boston, L. C, Page and 
Company [cl1953]. 394p. 

Dykstra, R. R., Veterinary Medicine in Kansas. N., p., 1952. 110p. 

E:tzen, D. C., History of the Ebenfeld Mennonite Brethren Church, 1951. 
No impr. [8]p. 

Emery, Curtis Ray, Modern Volleyball. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1953. 144p. 

Farrow, Trera, Lawyer in Petticoats. New York, Vantage Press, Inc. [c1953]. 
214p. 

Fisner, Donorny CANFIELD, Vermont Tradition, the Biography of an Outlook 
on Life. Boston, Little, Brown and Company [c1953]. 488p. 

FREEMAN, Epwarp A., The Epoch of Negro Baptists and the Foreign Mission 
Board. Kansas City, Kan., The Central Seminary Press, 1953. 301p. 
Garp, Wayne, The Chisholm Trail. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press 

[1954]. 296p. 

Gates, Paut Wattace, Fifty Million Acres: Conflicts Over Kansas Land 
Policy, 1854-1890. Ithaca, Cornell University Press [c1954]. 311p. 

GENTLEMAN, Ava B., The Waconda Story, the First History of Waconda 
Spring. [Beloit, The Beloit Daily Call, cl1954.] 30p. 

GraHAM, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, The Custer Myth, a Source Book of Custer- 
tana. Harrisburg, Pa., The Stackpole Company [cl953]. 4138p. 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


GREENE, LaurENCE, The Raid, a Biography of Harpers Ferry. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company [cl953]. 246p. 

Hays, Acnes D., The White Ribbon in the Sunflower State, a Biography of 
Courageous Conviction, 1878-1953. [Topeka, The Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, 1953.] 124p. 

HeNNESSEY, Lota, Tecumseh, Kansas, 1854-1954, Centennial. No impr. 
Mimeographed. 19p. 

HeBarp, CLAuDE W., A New Pliocene Vertebrate Fauna From Oklahoma. No 
impr. [20]p. (Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Let- 
ters, Vol. 39, 1954, pp. 339-359. ) 

Hitt, Evererr Wentworth, Light Across the Valley . . . Litchfield, Il, 
The Sunshine Press [cl1951]. 92p. 

History of First Presbyterian Church, WaKeeney, Kansas, Diamond Jubilee, 
1878-1953. No impr. 80p. 

Huccins, ALICE MARGARET, Day of the False Dragon. Philadelphia, The West- 
minster Press [1953]. 160p. 

Hyper, CLypE KENNETH, Snow of Kansas, the Life of Francis Huntington 
Snow With Extracts From His Journals and Letters. Lawrence, University 
of Kansas Press, 1953. 296p. 

Jackson, DetMar, The Cut of the Ax. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany [cl1953]. 315p. 

Jounson, Lutuer R., Enduring Dreams. Emory University, Ga., Banner Press 
[cl1953]. 1101p. 

, The Gates of Havilah. Emory University, Ga., Banner Press [c1951]. 





97p. 

Jones, Paut, Blue Feather, a Story of Prehistoric Indian Life Based on a 
Navajo Legend. Lyons, Prairie Publishers [c1953]. 169p. 

Kansas GraIN AND FEED DEALERS AssociaTION, Kansas Official Directory, 
1954 . . . Hutchinson, Association, 1954. 268p. 

Kansas Territorial Centennial, Emporia, Kansas, May 28, 1954. N. p. [1954]. 
20p. 

KnousE, CHARLES A., comp. and ed., A Town Between Two Rivers, Osawa- 
tomie, Kansas, 1854-1954. Osawatomie, Osage Valley Centennial, Inc., 
1954. 96p. 

LEAVENWORTH HiIsToRICAL-PROGRAM COMMITTEE, Leavenworth Centennial, 
1854-1954, June 6-12. N. p. [1954]. 55p. 

LEIBMAN, Jerry P., Press Freedom and Libel as Defined by Kansas Case Law. 
Emporia, Kansas State Teachers College, 1954. 24p. (The Emporia State 
Research Studies, Vol. 2, No. 3.) 

Main, James Ciaupe, Man, the State of Nature, and Climax: as Illustrated 
by Some Problems of the North American Grassland. (Reprinted from The 
Scientific Monthly, Vol. 74, No. 1, January, 1952.) 8p. 

———., The Nebraska Question: a Ten-Year Record, 1844-1854. (Reprinted 
from Nebraska History, Vol. 35, No. 1, March, 1954.) 15p. 

, The Nebraska Question, 1852-1854. [Ann Arbor, Edwards Brothers, 





Inc., c1953.] 455p. 

—— _,, Soil, Animal, and Plant Relations of the Grassland, Historically Re- 
considered. (Reprinted from The Scientific Monthly, Vol. 71, No. 4, April, 
1953.) [13]p. 

Thomas Jefferson Sutherland, Nebraska Boomer, 1851-1852. (Re- 

3.) [83]p. 
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printed from Nebraska History, Vol. 34, No. 3, September, 195 
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MarsHati, Errre Lawrence, Sunflower Gold, a Novel of Western Kansas 
New York, Exposition Press [c1953]. 278p. 

MeEupevi, ANNE (SincLAIR), Persian Adventure. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1953. 272p. 

Mcore, Louise, and others, Downs, Kansas, 75th Annual Celebration. [Cawker 
City, Ledger, 1954.] 24p. 

Morrison, HELEN (Rosen), ed., Topeka’s 100 Years of Inspired Leadership. 
[Topeka] n. p. [1954.] [29]p. 

NaTHAN, Leonarp, A Wind Like a Bugle. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1954. 282p. 

NicuHots, AuicE, Bleeding Kansas. New York, Oxford University Press, 1954. 
8307p. 

OcpEN CENTENNIAL, INc., Ogden Centennial, 1854-1954. No impr. 40p. 

Our Golden Heritage; Fifty Years of P. E. O. in Kansas, 1903-1953. N. p. 
[1953]. 294p. 

Polk’s Topeka (Shawnee County, Kansas) City Directory, 1954, Including 
Shawnee County Taxpayers . . . Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and 
Company, cl1954. [1197]p. 

Porter, Witu1AM Eari, The Lawbringers. New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc. [c1954]. 209p. 

PotTrAWATOMIE County, HistoricaL ResEARCH CommitTer, Early History 
of Pottawatomie County, Centennial Edition, 1854-1954. N. p., 1954. 40p. 

Potter, Don, comp. and ed., 1854-1954, Lawrence, 100 Years of History Sig- 
nificant to Kansas. [Lawrence, Lawrence Centennial Corporation, 1954.] 


60p. 
ReppPATH, JAMEs, and RicHarp J. Hvton, Hand-Book to Kansas Territory and 
the Rocky Mountain Gold Region . . . New York, J. H. Colton, 1859. 


177p. (Mumey Reprint, 1954.) 

REED, JoHN THomas, Kansas City Kit, a Study of Thought and Adventure. New 
York, Exposition Press [cl1953]. 122p. 

Rees, Gitpert, Respectable Women. New York, Random House [cl954]. 
342p. 

Roserts, G. Haroip, A History of the Disciples of Christ and First Christian 
Church in Atchison, Kansas, 1869-1954. [Atchison, Krusemark Printing 
Company, 1954.] 24p. 

Rosinson, Lizzie Kunke., The Story of My Life, Nearly a Century of Personal 
History. Written in 1945-1949 at Lawrence, Kansas. No impr. 32p. 
Ror, CATHERINE, and Birt Roe, comps., Atchison Centennial, June 20-26, 
1854-1954. A Historic Album of Atchison, Kansas. [Atchison, The Lock- 

wood Company, Inc., 1954.] 64p. 

Runyon, Damon, Jr., Father’s Footsteps. New York, Random House [c1953]. 
1811p. 

Sanvoz, Mari, The Buffalo Hunters, the Story of the Hide Men. New 
York, Hastings House [cl1954]. 372p. 

See Kansas, 24 Naturechrome Scenic and Historic Views With Stories, We 
Hope You'll Always Remember Kansas. [Wichita, Civic Advertising Coun- 
selors, Inc., c1953.] Unpaged. 

SnyvER, Ratpu, We Kansas Farmers; Development of Farm Organizations and 
Cooperative Associations in Kansas as Gleaned From a Lifetime of Ex- 
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perience and Contact With Them. [Topeka] F. M. Steves and Sons [1953]. 
155p. 

STAUFFER, Oscar S., Story of First Christmas . . . Following in Steps of 
Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem. N. p. [1953]. Unpaged. 

STREETER, FLoyp BENJAMIN, and HELEN DANNEFER FRANCIs, The Phantom 
Steer. New York, Ariel Books [cl1953]. 154p. 

Tart, Rosert, Early Science in Kansas, the Kansas Gold Region. (Reprinted 
from Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, Vol. 57, No. 2, June, 
1954. ) 

Tait, JoHN W., Fighting Wagons to Santa Fe! A Tale of Adventure and 
Romance on the Old Trail to the Southwest. New York, Vantage Press, 
Inc. [c1954]. 268p. 

TayLor, JoseEpH ArTHuR, A Study of the Methods of Local Newspaper Cover- 
age and Production Employed by Twelve Daily Newspapers During the 
Great Eastern Kansas Flood of July, 1951. [A Thesis] Submitted to the 
William Allen White School of Journalism and Public Information and the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of the University of Kansas in Partial Ful- 
fillment of the Requirements for the Degree of Master of Arts. N. p., 1952. 
Typed. 152p. 

Tirus, Ratpu, Ralph Titus Writes Life Story at Request of His Children. No 
impr. 42p. 

ToreKa Boarp oF Epucation, Expanding: the Decade of the “Fifties” Will 
Be Known as a Period of Expansion Without Precedent in the History of 
the Public Schools of Topeka. N. p. [1953]. Unpaged. 

Tracy, Lester L., Jr., Life and Educational Contributions of Joseph D. Elliff. 
[Columbia, Mo., University of Missouri, 1953.] 144p. 

U. S. Lisrary or Concress, Kansas and Nebraska, Centennial of the Territories, 
1854-1954; an Exhibition in the Library of Congress, Washington D. C., 
February 3, 1954 to April 26, 1954. Washington, n. p., 1954. 7lp. 

WAKEMAN, FrepDERIC, Mandrake Root. New York, The Dial Press, 1953. 245p. 

Warp, May WituiaMs, Wheatlands, Poems & Block-Prints. [Wellington] n. p. 
[cl1954]. 64p. 

WeEDEL, PETER J., The Story of Bethel College. North Newton, Bethel College, 
1954. 632p. 

WEDEL, WaALpo R., Some Aspects of Human Ecology in the Central Plains. 
(Reprinted from American Anthropologist, Vol. 55, No, 4, October, 1953. ) 
[15]p. 

WELLMAN, Paut IsEtin, The Female, a Novel of Another Time. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1953. 492p. 

WHITTEMORE, MARGARET, Historic Kansas, a Centenary Sketchbook. Law- 
rence, University of Kansas Press, 1954. 223p. 

Witcox, Don, David’s Ranch. New York, Julian Messner, Inc. [cl1954]. 62p. 

Wo re, Carmie, Centennial Celebration Kansas Congregational Churches; the 
Days of Our Years, a Pageant in Four Parts, Lawrence Plymouth Church, 
May 4, 1954. Noimpr. 15p. 

Wotre, Epcar, Widow Man. Boston, Little, Brown and Company [cl953]. 
178p. 
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THE WEST 
Cuase, CHARLES Monroe, The Editor’s Run in New Mexico and Colorado 
{[Montpelier, Vt., Argus and Patriot Steam Book and Job Printing 
House, 1882.] 233p. . 

CLINKINBEARD, PurturA (VANDERBURGH), Across the Plains in ’64, by Prairie 
Schooner to Oregon . . . New York, Exposition Press [c1953]. 97p. 
Dautouist, Laura, “Meet Jim Bridger,” a Brief History of Bridger and His 

l'rading House on Black’s Fork. N. p. [c1948]. 38p. 

Haren, Le Roy Revusen, and ANN (Woopsury) Haren, Old Spanish Trail: 
Santa Fé to Los Angeles . . . Glendale, Cal., The Arthur H. Clark 
Company, 1954. 8377p. (The Far West and the Rockies Historical Series, 
1820-1875, Vol. 1.) 

Hatey, J. Everrs, The XIT Ranch of Texas and the Early Days of the Llano 
Estacado, Norman, University of Oklahoma Press [c1953]. 258p. 

Hlaximonp, Greorce Peter, and Acarito Rey, Don Juan de Onate, Colonizer of 
New Mexico, 1595-1628. [Albuquerque] University of New Mexico Press, 
1953. 2 Vols. 

Hrxox, Aprietta (APPLEGATE), On to Oregon! A True Story of a Young 
Girl’s Journey Into the West. [Weiser, Idaho, Signal-American Printers, 
1947.] 48p. 

Lewis, MERIWETHER, and Witi1AM Cxark, The Journals of Lewis and Clark, 
Edited by Bernard De Voto. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1953. 
504p. 

McCaes, Water F., The Conquest of the West. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc, [c1947]. 336p. 

Morcan, DaLe Lowe .t, Jedediah Smith and the Opening of the West. Indi- 
anapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. [c1953]. 458p. 

STEGNER, WALLACE, Beyond the Hundredth Meridian; John Wesley Powell and 
the Second Opening of the West. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1954. 438p. 

Stuart, Ropert, On the Oregon Trail, Robert Stuart’s Journey of Discovery. 
Norman, University of Oklahoma Press [cl1953]. 192p. 

Waters, Witu1aM, A Gallery of Western Badmen. (Covington, Ky., Ameri- 
cana Publications, c1954.] 33p. 

WESTERNERS, DENVER, Brand Book, 1952. Denver, The Westerners [c1953]. 
297p. 

, Los ANGELES, Brand Book, Book 5. Los Angeles [The Los Angeles 
Westerners, c1953]. 180p. 
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ApBE, TRUMAN, and Hupert ABBE Howson, Robert Colgate, the Immigrant, 
a Genealogy . . . New Haven, Conn., The Tuttle, Morehouse and 
Taylor Company, 1941. 464p. 

ALBEMARLE County Hisroricat Society, The Magazine of Albemarle County 
History, Vol. 13, 1953. Charlottesville, Albemarle County Historical So- 
ciety, 1958. Tl1p. 

[ALLEN, Mary Ricumonp (Bayttes)], Reminiscences of the Baylies and Rich- 
mond Families. No impr. 29p. 
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the 1953 Annual Gathering. Washington, D. C., The American Clan Gregor 
Society [cl1953]. 79p. 


American Genealogical-Biographical Index . . . Vols. 4-8. Middletown, 
Conn., Published Under the Auspices of an Advisory Committee Represent- 
ing the Cooperating Subscribing Libraries . . . 1953-1954. 5 Vols. 

ATKINSON, GEORGE W., and ALVARO F. GisBens, Prominent Men of West Vir- 
ginia, Biographical Sketches . . . Wheeling, W. Va. W. L. Callin, 
1890. 1022p. 

BaBcock, CHARLES ALMANZO, Venango County, Pennsylvania . . . a Gen- 


eral History of the County. Chicago, J. H. Beers and Company, 1919. 2 
Vols. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, First Records of Baltimore Town and Jones’ Town, 
729-1797. Baltimore, n. p., 1905. 108p. 

, Records of the City of Baltimore (City Commissioners) 1797-1813. 

Baltimore, City Library, 1906. 300p. 

, Records of the City of Baltimore. Eastern Precincts Commissioners, 

1812-1817, Western Precincts Commissioners, 1810-1817. Baltimore [Press 

of King Brothers], 1909. 287p. 

, Records of the City of Baltimore (Special Commissioners) 1782 to 

1797. [Baltimore, Press of Meyer and Thalheimer] 1909. 347p. 

, Records of the City of Baltimore (Supplement) 1729-1813. List of 
Levels and Establishments, Extracts of Minutes of City Commissioners. 
Baltimore [Press of Meyer and Thalheimer], 1909. 52p. 

Barnes, Mrs. Emity Riprey, Narratives, Traditions and Personal Reminis- 
cences Connected With the Early History of the Bellows Family and of the 
Village of Walpole, New Hampshire. Boston, George H. Ellis, 1888. 383p. 

Benson, ARTHUR T., comp., Jacob 2 nson, Pioneer, and His Descendants 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., The A. V. Haight Company [1915]. 130p. 

Biographical Review of Dane County, oe isconsin. Chicago, Biographical Re- 
view Publishing Company, 1893. 639p. 

Boppie, JoHN BENNETT, Virginia Historical Genealogies. Redwood City, Cal., 
Pacific Coast Publishers, 1954. 384p. 

Bo.ttwoop, Lucius M., comp., History and Genealogy of the Family of Thomas 
Noble of Westfield, Massachusetts . . . Hartford, Conn., Press of the 
Case, Lockwood and Brainard Company, 1878. [870]p. 

Bostonian Society, Proceedings, Annual Meeting, January 19, 1954. Boston, 
Society, 1954. 55p. 

Bowen, Exrza A., The Story of Wilkes County, Georgia. Marietta, Ga., Con- 
tinental Book Company, 1950. 192p. 

Boyp, Witu1aM P., History of the Town of Conesus, Livingston County, N. Y. 
oe Conesus, Boyd’s Job Printing Establishment, 1887. 176p. 

Boys, SamuEL Evan, and Cuartes Epwarns Boys, The Boys Family. N. p., 
1953. 52p. 

BrockMAN, Witt1aM Everett, The Brockman Scrapbook . . . and Re- 
lated Families. N. p., 1952. 442p. 

BrumBaucn, Garus Marcus, and Joun Garner Foust, Genealogy of the De- 
scendents of Theobald Fouse (Fauss) Including Many Other Connected 
Families. Bs — Williams and Wilkins Company, 1914. 289p. 

Buck, WiLLiaM J., Account of the Buck Family of Bucks County, Penn- 
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sylvania, and of the Bucksville Centennial Celebration Held June IIth, 
1892. . . Philadelphia, Printed for the Family, 1893. 142p. 

CuapMan, Jacos, Edward Chapman of Ipswich, Mass., 1642-1678, and His 
Descendants. Concord, N. H., Republican Press Association, 1893. 139p. 

Conrap, Howarp Louis, ed., History of Milwaukee County From Its First 
Settlement to the Year 1895. Chicago, American Biographical Publishing 
Company, n. d. 3 Vols. 

Coocn, Francis ALLYN, Little Known History of Newark, Delaware, and Its 
Environs. Newark, Del., The Press of Kells, 1936. 297p. 

Core, Gitsert, [A Record of the Cove Family, as Established in America by 
Oliver Cope . . . Philadelphia, King and Baird, Printers, 1861.] 
[251]p. Typed Copy. 

DASHIELL, BENJAMIN J., comp., Dashiell Family Records. Baltimore [The 
Sun Printing Office], 1928-1929. 2 Vols. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, HAzARD CHAPTER, History of Perry 
County, Kentucky, Compiled by Eunice Tolbert Johnson. Hazard, Ky., 
Hazard Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution [cl953]. 286p. 

Dincs, Myron, comp., The Dings Family in America, Genealogy, Memoirs and 
Comments. Chicago, n. p., 1927. 182p. 

DrumMonp, Jostan Haypven, John Rogers of Marshfield and Some of His De- 
scendants. West Hanover, Mass., Rhoda B. Ellis, n. d. 194p. 

Durant, SAMUEL W., History of Ingham and Eaton Counties, Michigan, With 
Illustrations and Biographical Sketches of Their Prominent Men. Phila- 
delphia, D. W. Ensign and Company, 1880. 586p. 

Dutcu SetrLers Society oF ALBANY, Yearbook, Vols. 28-29, 1952-1954. 
Index Issue. Albany [Society, 1954]. 77p. 

Dutcness County [New York] Historicat Society, Year Book, Vol. 37, 
1952. N. p. [c1954]. 87p. 

Eppy, Cuarves, Genealogy of the Eddy Family. Brooklyn, N. Y., Nolan 
Brothers, 1881. 180p. 

Emison, JaMEs Wape, Jr., The Emison Families, Origin and History of the 
American Emisons. Vincennes, Ind., n. p., 1947. 2438p. 

Fospicx, RAyMonp B., Annals of the Fosdick Family. New York, The American 
Historical Company, Inc. [cl953]. 189p. 

ForuerciLt, Aucusta BripcLanp ( MippLeton ), Peter Jones and Richard Jones 
Genealogies. Richmond, Va., Old Dominion Press, Inc., 1924. 363p. 

Fox, Cyrus T., ed., Reading and Berks County, Pennsylvania, a History. New 
York, Lewis Historical Publishing Company, Inc., 1925. 3 Vols. 

Gitcurest, GRANVILLE Bruce, History of the Richard Gilchrest Family of 
Dublin, N. H. Peterborough, N. H., n. p., 1907. 8p. 

Gutespig, C. Bancrort, An Historic Record and Pictorial Description of the 
Town of Meriden, Connecticut, and Men Who Have Made It 
Meriden, Conn., Journal Publishing Company, 1906. [1226]p. 

Hammonp, Cuartes, The History of Union, Conn., Founded on Material 
Gathered by Rev. Charles Hammond . . . Compiled by Rev. Harvey 
M. Lawson. New Haven, Conn., Press of Price, Lee and Adkins Company, 
1893. 508p. 

Hanson, J. W., History of the Old Towns Norridgewock and Canaan, Compris- 
ing Norridgewock, Canaan, Starks, Skowhegan, and Bloomfield, From Their 

Early Settlement to the Year 1849. Boston, Author, 1849. 87ip. 
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HEssELTINE, WiLu1aM B., Pioneer’s Mission, the Stery of Lyman Copeland 
Draper. Madison, The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1954. 384p. 

HitpretH, SAMUEL Prescott, Genealogical and Biographical Sketches of the 
Hildreth Family, From the Year 1652 Down to the Year 1840. No impr. 
335p. 

Historical and Genealogical Researches and Recorder of Passing Events of Merri- 
mack Valley . . . Vol. 1, No. 1, April, 1857. Haverhill, Alfred Poor, 
1857. 76p. 

History of Allen County, Indiana, With Illustrations and Biographical Sketches 
of Some of Its Prominent Men and Pioneers . . . Chicago, Kingman 
Brothers, 1880. 170p. 

History of Clinton County, lowa, Containing a History of the County , 
Biographical Sketches . . . Chicago, Western Historical Company, 1879. 
817p. 

History of Harrison County, Iowa, Containing . . . Biographical Sketches 
of Prominent and Representative Citizens of the County . . . Chicago, 
National Publishing Company, 1891. [1138]p. 

History of Lorain County, Ohio, With Illustrations and Biographical Sketches of 
Some of Its Prominent Men and Pioneers. Philadelphia, Williams Brothers, 
1879. 373p. 

History of Macomb County, Michigan . . . Chicago, M. A. Leeson and 
Company, 1882. 914p. 

History of Winona County [Minnesota] Together With Biographical Matter 

Chicago, H. H. Hill and Company, 1883. 966p. 

Hircucock, FREDERICK LyMAN, History of Scranton and Its People. New York, 
Lewis Historical Publishing Company, 1914. 2 Vols. 

Ho.uanp, Lypra, and Marcaret Lear, Greenwich Old and New, a History 

Greenwich, The Greenwich Press, 1935. 164p. 

Hooker, Epwarp, The Descendants of Rev. Thomas Hooker, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, 1586-1908. Rochester, N. Y. [E. R. Andrews Printing Company], 
1909. 558p. 

HoucHutTon, Joun WeEs.ey, The Houghton Genealogy, the Descendants of Ralph 
and John Houghton of Lancaster, Massachusetts . . . New York, Fred- 
erick H. Hitchcock [c1912]. 582p. 

Houston, Martua Lov, Marriages of Hancock County, Georgia, 1806 to 1850. 
Washington, D. C., n. p., 1947. 79p. 

, 600 Revolutionary Soldiers and Widows of Revolutionary Soldiers Liv- 
ing in Georgia in 1827-28. Washington, D. C., n. p., 1932. 22p. 

Hucuenot Society oF SoutnH Carouina, Transactions, No. 58 iltimore, 
Waverly Press, Inc., 1953. 56p. 

Hurisut, Henry Hiccins, The Hurlbut Genealogy, or, Record of the Descend- 





ants of Thomas Hurlbut of Saybrook and Wethersfield, Conn. . . . Al- 
bany, Joel Munsell’s Sons, 1888. 545p. 
Jacogus, DonaLp Lines, Index to Genealogical Periodicals, Vol. 3, Together 


With “My Own Index.” New Haven, D. L. Jacobus, 1953. 72p. 

James, Rosert Lesuie, Distinguished Men, Women and Families of Franklin 
County, Alabama. No impr. 1i1lp. 

Jounston, WILLIAM Preston, The Johnstons of Salisbury, With a Brief Supple- 
ment Concerning the Hancock, Strother and Preston Families. New Orleans, 
L. Graham and Son, Ltd., 1897. 216p. 
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JossERAND, GERTRUDE (CLEGHORN), Kentucky Descendants of Thomas Norris 
of Maryland, 1630-1953, and Allied Families. [Ann Arbor, Edwards Broth- 
ers, Inc., 1953.] 135p. 

Knapp, ALFRED AVERILL, comp., Nicholas Knapp Genealogy. Winter Park, Fla., 
n. p., 1953. 900p. 

McCain, Paut M., The County Court in North Carolina Before 1750. Durham, 
N. C., Duke University Press, 1954. 163p. (Historical Papers of the Trinity 
College Historical Society, Series 31.) 

McCuintock, Joun N., History of New Hampshire. Boston, B, B. Russell, 
1888. 698p. 

MarsHa.., Josep B., Marshall Family of Pennsylvania, Records, 1650-1952. 
N. p., 1952. Mimeographed. 33p. 

Morritt, Grace E., Our Family Album, a History of the John Nixon Family. 
Salem, Ore., Your Town Press, 1953. 24p. 

Mount VERNON Laptes’ ASSOCIATION OF THE Union, Annual Report, 1953. 
Mount Vernon [The Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union, c1954]. 
100p. 

Munson, Myron ANDREW, The Munson Record, a Genealogical and Biographical 
Account of Captain Thomas Munson (a Pioneer of Hartford and New Haven) 
and His Descendants. New Haven, Printed for the Munson Association, 
1895. 2 Vols. 

Murray, Witt1AM Henry, Memoirs of Governor Murray and True History of 
Oklahoma . . . Boston, Meador Publishing Company [c1945]. 3 Vols. 


New CANAAN Historicau Society, Annual, June 1954. New Canaan, Conn., 
The New Canaan Historical Society, 1954. [84]p. 
Newton, J. H., ed., History of Venango County, Pennsylvania . . . Co- 


lumbus, Ohio, J. A. Caldwell, 1879. 65lp. 

Old Dutch Burying Ground of Sleepy Hollow in North Tarrytown, New York, 
a Record of the Early Gravestones and Their Inscriptions. [Boston, The 
Rand Press] 1953. 175p. 

Oris, Wmu1aM A., A Genealogical and Historical Memoir of the Otis Family 
in America. Chicago, n. p., 1924. [726]p. 

PaLMER; Witson, Reminiscences of Candia. Cambridge, Mass., The River- 
side Press, 1905. 343p. 

Panhandle-Plains Historical Review, Vol. 26. Canyon, Tex., Panhandle-Plains 
Historical Society, 1953. 92p. 

PENDLETON, Everetr Hatt, comp., William Holloway of Taunton, Mass., in 
1637 and His Descendants, 1586-1949 . . . N. p., Privately Printed, 
1950. 356p. 

Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Index, Vols. 1-75 (1877-1951). 
Philadelphia, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1954. 1170p. 

Power, Ricuarp Lye, Planting Corn Belt Culture; the Impress of the Up- 
land Southerner and Yankee in the Old Northwest. Indianapolis, Indiana 
Historical Society, 1953. 196p. (Indiana Historical Society Publications, 
Vol. 17.) 

RepMER, MyrtLe (PostLETHWAITE), The Postlethwaite and Mowry History. 
No impr. 60p. 

Reeves, Le Roy, Ancestral Sketches. Lynchburg, Va., J. P. Bell Company, 
1951. 113p. 
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Rixrorp, Exvrzapetu M. Leacu, Families Directly Descended From All the 
Royal Families in Europe (495 to 1932) and Mayflower Descendants. Bur- 
lington, Vt., Free Press Printing Company, 1932. 175p. 

, Three Hundred Colonial Ancestors and War Service, Their Part in 
Making American History From 495 to 1934. Rutland, Vt., The Tuttle 
Company, 1934. 367p. 

RuNNELS, Moses Tuurston, A Genealogy of Runnels and Reynolds Families 
in America . . . Boston, Alfred Mudge and Son, 1873. 354p. 

SCARBOROUGH, JEWELL Davis, Southern Kith and Kin, a Record of My Children’s 
Ancestors, Vol. 1, the Locketts. Abilene, Tex., Abilene Printing Company 
[cl1951]. 250p. 

, Southern Kith and Kin, a Record of My Children’s Ancestors, Vol. 2, 
the Davis Family and Their Connections. Abilene, Tex., Abilene Printing 
Company [cl952]. 270p. 

SCHOLL, MELvin, Arnewood, the Story of an Iowa Dairyman. Iowa City, The 
State Historical Society of Iowa, 1954. 189p. 

Scott, Hatrte MARSHALL, comp., Scott’s Papers: Kentucky Court and Other 
Records . . . Frankfort, Kentucky Historical Society, 1953. 251p. 
Scott, STANLEY RicHMoND, Family History of John Bishop of Whitburn, Scot- 
land . . . John Scott of Ireland . . . With Some Account of Re- 

lated Families . . . Ann Arbor, Edwards Brothers, 1951. 148p. 

SEAVER, J. MontcoMery, Bell Family Records. Philadelphia, American His- 
torical-Genealogical Society, 1929. 36p. 

SHEPHERD, Henry Ex.iot, ed., History of Baltimore, Maryland, From Its 
Founding as a Town to the Current Year, 1729-1898 . . . N.p., S. B. 
Nelson, 1898. 1060p. 

SHoptaucH, Laura Atta (Davis), comp. and ed., Some Descendants of Jonas 
Halsted (1610-1682) and Some Allied Families. [Oakland, Cal., Piedmont 
Press, c1954.] 206p. 

SILLERS, FLORENCE (WaRFIELD), History of Bolivar County. Mississippi. Jack- 
son, Miss., Hederman Brothers [c1948]. 634p. 

SINNETT, CHARLES NELSON, Sketch of Chesterfield, N. H., “Township No. 
One,” and History of the Congregational Church From 1770 to 1900. 
Haverhill, Mass., C. C. Morse and Son, 1902. 14p. 

Smitu, Henry Perry, History of the City of Buffalo and Erie County 
Syracuse, N. Y., D. Mason and Company, 1884. 2 Vols. 

Smitn, Horace J., Historical Study of Some Aspects of the Early Settlements 
in the Lower Genesee Valley in New York, 1790-1830. A Thesis Presented 
to the Faculty of the Department of History, the University of Southern 
California. N. p., 1949. Typed. 164p. 

Society OF CoLoniAL Wars IN THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Year-Book for 1900. Boston, Printed for the Society, 1901. 14Ip. 

Society OF COLONIAL WARS IN THE STATE OF MaryLanp, Gencalogies of the 
Members and Records of Services of Ancestors. Baltimore [The Frieden- 
wald Company], 1905. 160p. 

Soctety oF INDIANA PioNnEERS, Year Book, 1953. Published by Order of the 
Board of Governors, 1953. 128p. 

Sourn Dakota Historicat Society, Collections and Report, Vol. 26, 1952. 
Pierre, South Dakota Historical Society, 1953. 567p. 
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Stanarp, W. G., Some Emigrants to Virginia, a Reprint of the Second Edition, 
Enlarged . . . Baltimore, Southern Book Company, 1953. 94p. 

Stocker, RHAMANTHUS MENVILLE, Centennial History of Susquehanna County, 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, R. T. Peck and Company, 1887. 851p. 

[SurPpHEN, WiLL1AM GILBERT VAN TasseEL], The Sutphen Family, Genealogi- 
cal and Biographical Notes on Nine American Generations, Together With 
Pre-American Data and Many Notes on Allied Families. New York, n. p., 
1926. 110p. 

Tispats, ALMA OwENs, comp., A History of Pulaski County, Kentucky. Bag- 
dad, Ky., Grace Owens Moore, 1952. 272p. 

Titton, Georce Henry, A History of Rehoboth, Massachusetts, Its History 
for 275 Years, 1643-1918 . . . Boston, Author, 1918. 417p. 

U. S. Census, 1850, Illinois, 1850 Census Population Schedules. Microfilm. 
24 Vols. on 22 Reels. 

, Kentucky, 1850 Census Population Schedules. Microfilm. 20 Vols. 

on 7 Reels. 

, North Carolina, 1850 Census Population Schedules. Microfilm. 16 

Vols. on 6 Reels. 

, South Carolina, 1850 Census Population Schedules. Microfilm. 8 

Vols. on 3 Reels. 

, Virginia, 1850 Census Population Schedules. Microfilm. 27 Vols. on 
9 Reels. 

Vinton, Joun Apams, The Richardson Memorial, Comprising a Full History 
and Genealogy of the Posterity of the Three Brothers, Ezekiel, Samuel, and 
Thomas Richardson . . . Portland, Me., Brown Thurston and Com- 
pany, 1876. 944p. 

Vircinia, Counc, Journals, Vol. 8, December 1, 1781-November 29, 1786. 
Richmond, The Virginia State Library, 1952. 699p. 

Waters, THomMas FRANKLIN, Ipswich in the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Ips- 
wich, The Ipswich Historical Society, 1905. 586p. 

Wurre, WituiaM, A History of Belfast [Maine] With Introductory Remarks 
on Acadia. Belfast, E. Fellows, 1827. 119p. 

Wurrtemore, Henry, History of the Sage and Slocum Families of England 
and America, Including the Allied Families . . . New York, n. p., 
1908. [94]p. 

Wi.coxson, Wm.L1AM Howarp, History of Stratford, Connecticut, 1639-1939. 
Stratford, The Stratford Tercentenary Commission, 1939. [825]p. 

Witson, SAMUEL M., Catalogue of Revolutionary Soldiers and Sailors of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia to Whom Land Bounty Warrants Were Granted 
by Virginia for Military Services in the War for Independence. Baltimore, 
Southern Book Company, 1953. 84p. 

WINGFIELD, MarsHa.t, An Old Virginia Court, Being a Transcript of the Rec- 
ords of the First Court of Franklin County, Virginia, 1786-1789 
Memphis, The West Tennessee Historical Society, 1948. 258p. 

WricHTNovur, Joun Spratt, The Frampton Family, With Especial Reference to 
William Frampton, Register General, Province of Pennsylvania, 1686, and 
His Descendants. No impr. 208p. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Society, Proceedings at the Annual Meeting Held in 
Worcester, October 21, 1953. Worcester, Mass., Society, 1954. [110]p. 

, Proceedings at the Semi-Annual Meeting Held in Boston, April 15, 
1953. Worcester, Mass., Society, 1953. 274p. 

Americana Annual, an Encyclopedia of the Events of 1953. New York, Ameri- 
cana Corporation [cl1954]. 844p. 

Aven, N. W., AND Son’s, Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals, 1954. Phila- 
delphia, N. W. Ayer and Son, Inc, [c1954]. 1509p. 

BARNHART, JOHN D., Valley of Democracy, the Frontier Versus the Plantation 
in the Ohio Valley, 1775-1818. Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1953. 
338p. 

Beatty, Wittarp W., Education for Cultural Change; Selected Articles From 
Indian Education, 1944-51. (Washington, D. C.] U. S. Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, 1953. 512p. 

Brack Exx, The Sacred Pipe, Black Elk’s Account of the Seven Rites of the 
Oglala Sioux, Recorded and Edited by Joseph Epes Brown. Norman, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press [c1953]. 144p. 

BoraH, Wooprow Witson, Early Colonial Trade and Navigation Between 
Mexico and Peru. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1954. 1170p, 
(Ibero-Americana: 38.) 

BoTKin, BENJAMIN ALBERT, and ALvin F, Hantow, eds., A Treasury of Rail- 
road Folklore, the Stories, Tall Tales, Traditions, Ballads and Songs of the 
American Railroad Man. New York, Crown Publishers, Inc, [1953]. 530p. 

Brapy, Cyrus TOWNSEND, JR., Commerce and Conquest in East Africa, With 
Particular Reference to the Salem Trade With Zanzibar. Salem, The Essex 
Institute, 1950. 245p. 

Bue., JaMes WittiaM, “Glimpses of America,” a Pictorial and Descriptive 
History of Our Country’s Scenic Marvels . . . New York, Langan and 
Brother [cl1894]. 350p. 

Burton, Patricia Owens, Clarence Monroe Burton, Detroit’s Historian, a Bio- 
graphical Sketch. Detroit, Burton Abstract and Title Company [cl953]. 
77p. 

Carson, Gerap, The Old Country Store. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1954. 330p. 

CuasE, SALMON PorTLANnp, Inside Lincoln’s Cabinet, the Civil War Diaries of 
Salmon P. Chase, Edited by David Donald. New York, Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1954. 342p. 

CLELAND, Rosert Guass, A History of Phelps Dodge, 1834-1950. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. [329]p. 

Co.uter, JAMeEs E., Geography of the Northern Ozark Border Region in Mis- 
souri. Columbia, The Curators of the University of Missouri, 1953. 105p. 
( The University of Missouri Studies, Vol. 26, No. 1.) 

Columbia Lippincott Gazeteer of the World. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1952. 2148p. 

DeENsMoRE, FrANCEs, The Collection of Water-Color Drawings of the North 
American Indian by Seth Eastman in the James Jerome Hill Reference Li- 
brary, Saint Paul. St. Paul, James Jerome Hill Reference Library, 1954. 
5lp. 
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Encyclopedia of American Biography. New Series, Vol. 24. New York, The 
American Historical Company, Inc., 1954. 303p. 

FisHER, Mites Mark, Negro Slave Songs in the United States. Ithaca, Cornell 
University Press [cl1953]. 2238p. 

GrauaM, GERALD S., ed., The Walker Expedition to Quebec, 1711. Toronto, 
The Champlain Society, 1953. 441p. (Publications of the Champlain 
Society, Vol. 32.) 

JEFFERSON, THoMas, Papers, Vol. 8, 25 February to 31 October 1785. Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 1953. 687p. 

, Papers, Vol. 9, 1 November 1785 to 22 June 1786. Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1954. 669p. 

Jounston, Henry S., Speech Before the Chicago Democratic National Con- 
vention, Nominating William H. Murray for President of the United States. 
No impr. 7p. 

Lrprary OF Concress, Author Catalog, a Cumulative List of Works Represented 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 
HATCHET WOMEN BEForE CARRY NATION 


From The Sumner County Press, Wellington, April 9, 1874. 

Down in Burlingame they have the whisky war. The ladies meet in the 
Methodist church every day, very much as their metropolitan sisters do, and 
organize raids on the liquor dealers. 

Mrs, A— and Mrs. W———, of that town, have drunken husbands, 
When their husbands get drunk they disturb the furniture and mash the 
mirrors. 

Mesdames W and A thinking the saloon keepers needed some 
other kind of suasion than prayer, procured a little hatchet apiece, and grow- 
ing impatient at the delay of their sisters, sallied forth on their blessed mission. 
They approached Mr. Schuyler’s saloon, Mrs. W———, a little woman 
weighing less than a hundred pounds, stepped up to the bar and said; “Mr. 
Schuyler, I have come down to show you how my husband acts when he comes 
home drunk with your whiskey;” and suiting the action to the word, she 
brandished her little tomahawk and commenced smashing the magnificent 
mirrors, delicate decanters, and gorgeous glassware of the drinking booth. 
Mrs. A———— joined in, and whether the crusade can be recorded in history 
as a success, it is plain that the effects of the raid were visible when the ladies 
retired. The hatchet movement has this advantage: You can tell where the 
ladies have been. 








eo 
Busy CALDWELL 


From The Sumner County Press, Wellington, May 28, 1874. 
Seven buffalo paced through the principle business street of Caldwell one 
day last week. 
a 


A Goop Worp For Kansas 


From the Newton Kansan, April 22, 1875. 

H. Buck, an intelligent gentleman of Illinois recently made an extensive tour 
through this State, and in a letter to the Decatur Tribune, sums up his im- 
pressions of Kansas as follows: 

Many speak and write discouragingly in reference to the future of Kansas. 
Let all such barrel up their tears to be poured out for those sections which may 
need them. Kansas will not be among the number. God made Kansas as he 
made Illinois, to be a grainery of exportations of food, not of importations, A 
few decades, more, when Kansas shall be brought into as good a state of culti- 
vation as even Illinois, and she will be able to furnish food for all the colonies 
of grasshoppers in the west, as well as for the “rest of mankind” in the east. 
Her resources in all the natural elements that go to make up the development 
of an empire state are simply immense, The products of the Arkansas Valley 
alone, will be equal, eventually, to the supply of food for the million. Manhood, 
in physical, mental and moral perfection, will yet culminate in the high alti- 
tudes—the pure, healthy and bracing atmosphere—in the mild and genial 
climate and the rich and varied productions, the educational and religious 
culture of this young giant State. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


“What’s the Matter With Kansas” by Kenneth S. Davis, was pub- 
lished in the New York Times Magazine, June 27, 1954. Davis points 
out the state’s colorful history but feels Kansas is now hog-tied by 
conservatism. 


An article on Belle Starr by Fayette Rowe was printed in the 
Independence Daily Reporter, December 12, 1954. On January 30, 
1955, the Reporter published a six-column history of Kansas, Mont- 
gomery county, and Independence, by Mrs. Fred Colburn. 

Among historical articles published during the winter by the 
Abilene Reflector-Chronicle were: “Early County [Pleasant Valley 
Union] Sunday School Held in Cabin,” by Hazel Bryson, December 
19, 1954, and “Earlyday Marshals Were Well Paid by Abilene,” 
January 27, 1955. 

Robert G. Sprague, San Angelo, Tex., presents another slant on 
the history of the Quantrill guerrilla band in an article in the Cherry- 
vale Republican, December 28, 1954. He says “William Clark Quan- 
trill . . . never at any time was leader of the officially accepted 
‘Quantrill’s Guerrilla Band, ” and he attributes the leadership to an 
“Uncle John,” a distant relative of Sprague’s. 

In 1857 John Brown and three of his sons camped for two days 
near present Nortonville according to an article by Frank Ferris 
in the Nemaha County Journal-Leader, Centralia, January 6, 1955, 
and in the Nortonville News, January 14. One of Brown’s sons cut 
his initials and the date in a rock near by. 


The history of early Horton was recalled by Jules Bourquin in a 
talk before the Horton Kiwanis club, January 3, 1955, and printed in 
the Horton Headlight, January 6. 

Historical articles by Gordon S$. Hohn appearing in late issues of 
the Marysville Advocate included: “50 Years Ago in Marysville— 
1905 Opened as Prosperous Year,” January 6, 1955; “Only One Sur- 
viving Member of City’s Oldest Band, Organized 70 Years Ago,” 
and “Rare Group Picture of Last Civil [War] Veterans Found in 
Burned Studio,” January 20. On January 13 the Advocate printed a 
history of the now deserted Marshall county town of Schroyer. 


The Council Grove Republican is publishing a series of local his- 
torical stories. Included have been biographical sketches of the 
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following: David Head family, January 7, 1955; Henry Axe family, 
January 14; C. E. Skinner, January 18; Samuel Bowman family, 
January 26; Joseph Rogers family, February 11; and Emmanuel 
Sanford, February 24. On January 25 the Republican printed from 
the diary of Sam Wood the account of a journey along the Santa Fe 
trail in 1854. 


Recent historical articles in the Hays Daily News included: 
“Bustling Young Hays City Wins Incorporation in 1885,” January 9, 
1955, “Early Woman Settler [Mrs. Louis Plath] Murders Hays Hus- 
band by Administering Strychnine,” January 23; a biographical 
sketch of the Martin Allen family, February 6; “Buffalo Bill Cody’s 
Widow Tells Her Story of Early Life Here,” February 13; “[‘Cal’] 
Bascom Recalls Colorful Happenings of Early Days,” February 20; 
and “[Jennie Martin] Relates Tragedy of Jordan Massacre of Ellis 
Family in Early County Days,” February 27. The Martin Allen story 
appeared in the Ellis County News, Hays, February 10. 

Articles by Dick Long in the Wichita Eagle recently were: 
“Wrong Man Lynched for Pioneer Wellington Slaying,” the story 
of the hanging of John D. Lynch by a mob in 1872 for the murder of 
D. H. Maxfield, January 9, 1955; and “First Home [Munger House] 
Built in Wichita 86 Years Ago Restored,” now on display in Wichita’s 
Cow Town, January 23. An article by Charlotte Offen in the Eagle, 
January 30, was entitled “Grim Hand in the Night Sought Pioneers’ 
Treasure,” the story of an attempted robbery on the trail. J. Alex 
Martin’s article, “Was Cowardly Murder [of Bennie Allen] on 7-Bar-5 
Ranch Avenged?” appeared in the Eagle, February 27. 


Some of Lane county’s early history, by Willetta Dickinson, was 
printed in the Dighton Herald, January 19, 1955. 


A review of Zebulon Pike’s visit to the Pawnee Republic in 1806 
when the U. S. flag was raised in present Kansas for the first time, 
appears in a letter by R. G. Nystrom, published in the Belleville 
Telescope, January 20, 1955. 


Historical articles appearing in the Emporia Gazette in recent 
months included: “School Days in Early Americus,” by Clarence A. 
Grinell, in two installments, January 21, 25, 1955; another article by 
Grinell, “The Old Lyceum Reigned Supreme,” February 3; also in 
two parts, a history of Emporia by E. T. Lowther, based on inter- 
views with Mrs. L. J. Buck, a native of Emporia now in her 80's, 
February 10, 11; and an article by Tom S. Howell on the establish- 
ment of Breckenridge (now Lyon) county, February 23. 
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Oberlin’s First Presbyterian church was organized January 11, 
1880, according to a brief history of the church in the Salina Journal, 
January 21, 1955. Founder of the church was the Rev. John Wilson. 

Historical articles of interest to Kansans in recent issues of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star included: “They Have a Way of Getting 
Things Done in Highland,” the story of Ben Allen’s support of com- 
munity enterprises and a historical sketch of the area, by Howard 
Turtle, January 23, 1955; “Troy, Kansas, Recalls Incidents of Lin- 
coln’s Visit There in 1859,” by Turtle, February 6; and “Kansas Has 
Unique Monument in the Stone Fenceposts of the Smoky Hills,” 
by Sarah Peters, February 8. Articles appearing in the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Times included: “Stricken Kansas Farmers Were Aided in 
1890's by the Mother of Harry K. Thaw,” by Charles Arthur Hawley, 
January 13; “Amelia Earhart’s Home Town [Atchison] Hails Idea 
of Stamp Honoring the “Tomboy,’” by Agnes Elizabeth Fay, Febru- 
ary 21; “Dusty Journal [of Wyandotte City Council Meetings] in 
Kansas City, Kansas, Tells of Early Days of Old Wyandotte,” by 
John DeMott, February 23; “New Johnson County High School Will 
Bear Name of Pioneer Catholic Priest [John Baptist Miege],” 
by John J. Doohan, March 8; and “Stalwart Faith of River Brethren 
in President's Religious Background,” by Vivian Aten Long, March 
11. 

Clarence W. Moody’s reminiscences of life in Ottawa in the early 
1900’s were published in the Ottawa Herald, January 27, 1955. 
Moody, now editor of an Iowa newspaper, grew up in Ottawa. 


Included in the February, 1955, issue of American Heritage, New 
York, was “An Eyewitness Describes the Hanging of John Brown,” 
by Boyd B. Stutler: a lost article written in 1859 by “Porte Crayon” 
for Harper’s Weekly is printed with an introduction by Stutler, who 
discovered the original manuscript. 


An article by Fayette Rowe on Abraham Lincoln’s visit to Kansas 
in 1859 appeared in the following newspapers on the dates indicated: 
Girard Press, February 3, 1955; Columbus Daily Advocate, February 
5; Wichita Eagle, Independence Reporter, and Joplin (Mo.) Globe, 
February 6. 

A brief sketch of the Alta Vista Baptist church was printed in the 
Alta Vista Journal, February 10, 1955. The church had its origin 
in 1872 under the leadership of the Rev. John Fechter, but formal 
organization did not take place until 1880. 











Kansas Historical Notes 


The basement of the Falls township library in Cottonwood Falls 
has been leased for a museum by the Chase County Historical 
Society, and the collection of suitable articles has begun. George 
M. Miller is president of the society. 


Ray Pierce, Dodge City, spoke on preserving county history at 
a meeting of the Lane County Historical Society in Dighton, January 
3, 1955. 


Mrs. C. C. Webb, of Highland, was elected president of the North- 
east Kansas Historical Society at a meeting January 12, 1955. Other 
officers elected include: Fenn Ward, vice-president; C. C. Webb, 
business administrator; and Mrs. Fenn Ward, secretary-treasurer. 
Harry Connell, caretaker of the Highland Mission state museum, 
managed by the society, reported 4,386 visitors registered at the 
museum during 1954. 


Orville W. Mosher was re-elected president of the Lyon County 
Historical Society for his fifth term at a meeting in Emporia, Janu- 
ary 27, 1955. Other officers are Harold Trusler, first vice-president; 
Catherine H. Jones, second vice-president; Mrs. C. A. Moore, secre- 
tary; Warren Morris, treasurer; and Mrs. F. L. Gilson, Lucina Jones, 
and Mabel H. Edwards, historians. 


G. Clay Baker, Topeka, and Nannie Bingham, Sabetha, were 
named presidents of the Native Sons and Daughters of Kansas at 
the 37th annual meeting in Topeka, January 28, 1955. Other officers 
of the Native Sons are: Jim Reed, Topeka, vice-president; Charles 
N. McCarter, Wichita, secretary; and Cleo Norris, Dodge City, treas- 
urer. Mrs. J. B. McKay, El Dorado, was elected vice-president of the 
Native Daughters; Mrs. George Marshall, Basehor, secretary; and 
Mrs. Hobart Hoyt, Lyons, treasurer. Mrs. Lelia Munsell, Hering- 
ton, was the winner of the factual story contest sponsored by the 
Native Sons and Daughters. 


The 48th annual meeting of the Woman’s Kansas Day Club was 
held in Topeka, January 29, 1955. Mrs. Earl C. Moses, Great Bend, 
president, told of the experiences of her pioneer parents and grand- 
parents. The theme, featured in talks, decorations, and songs, was 
“Pioneer Education in Kansas.” Interesting reports from the several 
districts were given to the Kansas State Historical Society. Officers 
elected at the business session were: Mrs. J. L. Jenson, Colby, 
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president; Mrs. E. L. Hazlett, Topeka, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Edna Peterson, Chanute, second vice-president; Mrs. Loleto M. 
Troup, Kansas City, secretary; Maude Haver, Douglass, treasurer; 
Mrs. Lucile Rust, Manhattan, historian; Mrs. Paul H. Wedin, 
Wichita, registrar; and Mrs. Robert A. Douglas, Topeka, auditor. 
District directors elected were: Mrs. Harry A. Chaffee, Topeka, 
first district; Mrs. Lloyd Thomas, Fort Scott, second district; Mrs 
C. W. Spencer, Sedan, third district; Mrs. Ruth Hibbard, Wichita, 
fourth district; Mrs. Paul Randall, Ashland, fifth district; and Mrs. 
John Porter, Concordia, sixth district. 


Jennie Owen, annalist for the Kansas State Historical Society, 
was the speaker at the meeting of the Riley County Historical As- 
sociation in Manhattan, February 1, 1955. The compiling and pub- 
lishing of volume 1 of the Annals of Kansas, 1886-1910, together 
with a review of the progress and changes in Kansas since the days 
of the covered wagon, were her subjects. 

Garden City and Finney county history was portrayed in several 
skits at the annual dinner of the Finney County Historical Society 
in Garden City, February 8, 1955. The following were elected to 
the society's board of directors for two-year terms: Gus S. Norton, 
]. E. Greathouse, Albert Drussel, Mabel Brown, William Fant, Chet 
Reeve, Mrs. Ella Condra, Frederick Finnup, Mrs. Louis Kamp- 
schroeder, Guy B. Norris, and Mrs. Kate Smith. 


Dr. Robert Taft, of the University of Kansas, spoke on “Abraham 
Lincoln and the Gettysburg Address,” at a meeting of the Leaven- 
worth County Historical Society in Leavenworth, February 12, 1955. 
Another feature of the program was the presentation of centennial 
medallions to the winners of a historical essay contest sponsored 
by the Kiwanis club and several women’s organizations in Leaven- 
worth. John Feller is president of the society. 

Mrs. C. M. Cooper read a paper prepared by Mrs. Rodney St. 
Clair, reviewing the history of Baxter Springs, at a meeting of the 
Crawford County Historical Society in Pittsburg, February 17, 1955. 
O. F. Grubbs is president of the society. 

Judge William H. McCamish and Ellen Lees were speakers at a 
meeting of the Wyandotte County Historical Society in Kansas City, 
February 24, 1955. The society voted to undertake to make Huron 
cemetery a national shrine. 
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Mrs. Guy Wooten was re-elected president of the Ford Historical 
Society at a meeting March 11, 1955. Other officers elected were: 
Mrs. Harold Patterson, vice-president; Mrs. I. L. Plattner, secretary- 
treasurer; Mrs. Lyman Emrie, historian; and Mrs. W. P. Warner, 
custodian and reporter. The group voted to support Dodge City 
in its attempt to secure the proposed cowboy hall of fame. 


Dr. James C. Malin’s latest book is On the Nature of History, a 
290-page volume of “Essays about history and dissidence,” litho- 
printed by Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich., in 1954. It 
is distributed in Kansas by the Rowland College Book Store, 1241 
Oread St., Lawrence. 


Silkville: a Kansas Attempt in the History of Fourierist Utopias, 
1869-1892 is the title of a 29-page recently published pamphlet by 
Garrett R. Carpenter on the Franklin county colony founded in 1869 
by Ernest Valeton de Boissiere upon the social and economic ideas 
of Charles Fourier. It comprises the December, 1954, number of 
The Emporia State Research Studies, Emporia. 


James C. Olson, superintendent of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society, is the author of a 372-page volume entitled History of Ne- 
braska ( University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, 1955). In his preface 


Dr. Olson says: “There has long been need for a one-volume 
general survey of the history of Nebraska. . . . This book repre- 
sents an effort to meet that need.” 

Doc Holliday is the title of a 287-page biography of John Henry 
“Doc” Holliday by John Myers Myers, recently published by Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston and Toronto. 





